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THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN 


DISCIPLESHIP 


By Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON, Autuor or “In His Steps” &c. 


“If any man serve me, let him follow me.’— 
John xii. 26 


HAT is it to be a Christian? 

Paul says it is to be a new 

man. “If any man be in 

Christ he is a new creature. 

Old things have passed away; behold, all 

things have become new.” Perhaps we 

cannot improve on that definition. Jesus 

Himself taught that obedience to His com- 

mandments would result in the transforming 

of a human life so great that nothing could 

designate it except the term Regeneration, 

or being born again. ‘Ye must be born 
again, or from above,” He said. 

If this definition of a Christian is right, 
namely, a new man in Christ, or a follower 
of Christ, it is well for us to ask just what 
we mean by that. To say that a man must 
be Christlike in order to be a Christian 
meets with no denial. To say that a man 
must follow Christ in order to be a Chris- 
tian does not meet with any opposition. 
But still a man has not defined for himself 
what a Christian ought to be or do simply 
by saying, “1 must be Christlike, I must 
follow Christ, I must be a new man.” What 
is Christlike? What is it to follow Christ ? 
What is it to bea new man? These ques- 
tions require an answer. And it will be our 
attempt to declare something of the law of 
Christian discipleship. What constitutes a 
Christian? We will look into the law of 
Christian discipleship to see if we can truly 
add to the definition of Christian a definite 
and true conception of what it means to be 
a disciple of Jesus. 

1. We will begin with this statement : 

Christian discipleship means no less to- 
day than it did in Christ’s own life:: me. 

The discovery of electricity, the bu:!ding 
of railroads, steamships, ocean cables, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the invention of 
gunpowder, printing presses and type-set- 
ting machines, the modern life of humanity 
with its daily papers, its wonderful ma- 
chinery, its high buildings, its gigantic for- 
tunes, its scientific energy—all this has not 


changed in any smallest particular the rela- 
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tion between Jesus and a human being. 
The world is not necessarily better spiritu- 
ally because a railroad runs round it. A 
man is not necessarily any nearer doing 
God’s will because he talks through a tele- 
phone or an ocean cable. It is possible for 
a man who lives in a house lighted by elec- 
tricity and warmed with gas and supplied 
with illustrated daily papers to be just as 
much in need of forgiveness of sins as Nero 
was. ‘There is no magic in the fact of ma- 
terial progress, inventions, or the power of 
civilisation that can in itself do anything 
whatever to change the conditions by which 
alone a man must enter the kingdom of 
God. If the President of the United States 
enters the kingdom he must enter as a little 
child. If Mr. Edison has eternal life he 
must have it on the same conditions that 
the most ignorant coloured child in the Black 
Belt has it. If the discoverer of the X-rays 
of light follows Jesus he must follow Him 
as Paul and Peter did, or as you and I must 
do if we become Christians. 

There is no change in the terms of Chris- 
tian discipleship, therefore. “If any man 
serve me, let him follow me,” Jesus said 
two thousand years ago. He would say 
the same to-day. It is just as necessary 
now to follow Jesus if we serve Him. It 
is just as necessary now to take up the cross 
daily to be His disciple. “ He is the same, 
yesterday and to-day, yea, and for ever.” 

Once in Jesus’ lifetime a young man came 
to Him asking what he must do to gain 
eternal life. Jesus told him to sell every- 
thing he had and give it to the poor and 
come and follow Him. It was a test case. 
I have no doubt Jesus to-day would say 
the same thing to any man who was loving 
his money more than his Saviour. It would 
be the test of discipleship now as _ then. 
That discipleship called for the willingness 
to surrender anything to the Master’s ser- 
vice. And if Jesus to-day found a man or 
woman loving anything more than Him, He 
would tell them they could not be His dis- 
ciples until they were willing to surrender 
all to Him. If the young man had said 
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cheerfully, “ Lord, I am ready to obey,” and 
had at once begun to do as Jesus said, I 
think it is highly probable that Jesus would 
have told him to use his money for the 
world’s good as a steward. He might not 
have demanded of him a literal giving away 
of all he had if he was entirely willing to do 
it. Jesus was testing the man’s heart. He 
was applying a universal test of discipleship 
just so far as it covered a man’s willingness 
to give everything to God. Jesus did not 
command every rich man He talked with to 
give up all his possessions to the poor. 
But He would have done it in every case if 
every case had required it. So to-day. 
The same test of discipleship remains. The 
years have not changed it. “If any man 
renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple,” said Jesus. He would say 
it just the same to-day. ‘That is, if any one 
puts any possession, any love, any desire 
before his love or desire for Jesus, he cannot 
be His disciple. Unless he is willing to give 
up all he has, even if he does not do it 
literally, and go out into the world a beggar 
like St. Francis of Assisi, even if he does 
not do that exactly and literally, if he would 
not be willing to do it in case Jesus com- 
manded it, such a one cannot be His disciple. 
“And there went great multitudes with 
Him, and He turned and said unto them, 
If any man come to me and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple. And 
whosoever doth not bear his cross and come 
after me cannot be my disciple.” That is, 
the law of discipleship is, Jesus first: all 
other affections secondary. Jesus will not 
take second place in a man’s affections. He 
must have first ornone. The closest earthly 
ties, the most sacred human loves—father’s, 
mother’s, wife’s, children’s loves—must be 
less than the love we bear Him who makes 
all these other loves worth having, because 
of His redemptive and regenerative work for 
the world. 

Now, we are apt to think in a rather vague 
undefined way that the disciples in Jesus’ 
lifetime were subjected to a severer test of 
discipleship than we are. And also that the 
test ought not to be as severe for us as for 
them, or at least not the same. We have 
perhaps come to think that to bea Chris- 
tian means to have faith in Christ as a 
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Saviour from sin, become a member of a 
church, teach a Sunday-school class, con- 
tribute to the expense of a church society 
and the needs of benevolent boards, and live 
a very comfortable, filled-up life, waitirig 
for heaven to come after death. But the 
fact is that the test of discipleship is the 
same test in every age. If anything, it 
ought to grow more severe, more exacting 
as time goes on. We ought perhaps to 
expect Jesus to demand more of us than 
He did of Peter or Paul. We have more 
advantages. We look back on two thousand 
years of Christianity; they looked into its 
first century. We have greater opportunities 
to reach humanity with our railroads, elec- 
tricity, and printing presses. We can live 
more in a month than Paul could in a year. 
If Jesus said to the first disciples right out 
of paganism, “ You must give up everything 
for me,” He certainly will say no less to us 
to whom so much has been given. It is 
impossible to imagine Jesus announcing a 
new test as a new law of discipleship. What 
made a man a Christian in the times of 
Tiberias Caesar makes him one in the times 
of President McKinley. “If any man 
serve me, let him follow me,” is a statement 
of a condition to discipleship that is capable 
of no change. <A man cannot be a disciple 
unless he follows Jesus. He cannot enter 
the kingdom except as a little child. He 
cannot be a Christian without placing Jesus 
in the foremost place of his affections and 
his service. 

What is the test of discipleship, then ? It 
is Jesus on the throne ofa man’s life. If to 
put Him on there means martyrdom as it did 
mean in Paul’s time, there is nothing in the 
times in which we live to shield a disciple 
from that result. If to put Jesus into first 
place demands loss of money, or friends, or 
position, it is no different from the result 
that followed discipleship in Jesus’ time. I 
do not mean to say that every disciple must 
be a martyr, every disciple must be a loser 
of property, in order to follow Him. I say 
only that if the test of discipleship results 
in martyrdom or earthly loss, we are not to 
resent such a result and say that we are not 
under the same law of discipleship as Peter 
and Paul and John and Stephen. ‘The 
nominal Christianity of the world says that 
it is not necessary to do as the early dis- 
ciples did. The nominal Christianity of the 
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THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 7 


world rejects the suffering or the self-denial 
or the seivice at the point where following 
Jesus demands martyrdom of any sort. 
But the discipleship of Jesus now is bound 
by the same law that bound the _ first 
Christians. There is no Christianity in the 
world to-day that is worth anything except 
the same kind that Jesus taught. He did not 
teach one* kind for His 
another for ours. 


own times and 
And I do not think He 
asked His own immediate disciples to do any 
more really than He asks every disciple to 
do. Certainly we must conclude that the 
centuries have added to instead of lessened 
the obligations of the Christian follower. 
Hark! the voice of Jesus calling: 
Follow me, follow me; 
As of old He called the fishers 
By the sea of Galilee. 
Still I hear His sweet voice sounding, 
Follow me, follow me. 

2. While the test of discipleship means 
no less to-day than it meant in Jesus’ time, 
the imitation of Jesus to-day calls for an 
interpretation of Christian discipleship that 
takes into account the age in which we live. 

If we take for our standard of conduct 
“ What would Jesus do?” we ask more than 
“What would He do in Palestine two thou- 
sand years ago?” We ask, “What would He 
doin the United States now?” That is, we 
ask, ‘‘ What would He do in our places?” 

For example, Jesus in Palestine said 
nothing directly about the sin of intoxicating 
drink. At least we have no record of any- 
thing He said. Indeed, it seems altogether 
probable that Jesus Himself, according to 
the universal custom of the times, drank 
wine with His friends, and the very first 
miracle recorded is the miracle of turning 
water into wine at the marriage feast so that 
the guests might not be disappointed. Now 
bring Jesus down to our age. Let Him live 
and speak in the United States, and it is 
impossible to conceive of Him drinking wine 
or approving its use at a marriage feast. 
Why? The conditions have altogether 
changed. Jesus would undoubtedly be 
regarded by the liquor men as opposed in 
every way to their business, and it is not 
possible to imagine Him saying nothing about 
the saloon in His public speech. If He 
delivered another Sermon on the Mount, it 
would contain some things not found in the 
Sermon on the Mount delivered in Palestine. 
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It would 


be adapted to the present-day 
conditions 


and present-day people. And 
Jesus alive to-day would arouse the Church 
and encourage all lovers of home and good 
government by preaching against lawlessness 
and drunkenness and the greed that seeks 
to make hellish gain by the saloon as a 
business. Imaginea sermon on the enforce- 
ment of law by Jesus Christ in Kansas at 
the present time in its history. Would it 
consist of glittering generalities, or large 
general principles alone? ‘To my mind it 
would contain as direct and searching a 
denunciation against particular offenders as 
the woes pronounced on the Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites. The Scribes and 
Pharisees of our time are the law-breakers, 
the property holders who get rentals from 
whisky business, the city officers who plead 
the need of revenue from the illegal saloon, 
the men who in order to gratify their greed 
or their selfish passions defy the will of God 
and the people. And before these Scribes 
and Pharisees Jesus would not hold His 
peace. It is the spirit of Jesus we need to 
follow. It is not enough that we slavishly 
imitate His Palestine example. It is right 
for us to say that in one sense Jesus was 
limited by the age into which He was born. 
This is what I mean when I say, in one 
sense we have more reason to follow Jesus 
farther than Peter or Paul. “ Greater 
things than these shall ye do,” said Jesus 
to His disciples. Every age adds something 
to the definition of Christlike. What was 
Christlike in Jesus’ lifetime may not be 
Christlike now, as His drinking or making 
wine. But it is not a difficult or perplexing 
thing to adapt Jesus’ spirit to our own age 
and follow Him as He would be in our own 
time. What we need to do is first to want 
to do God’s will—have a perfect passion to 
do it. ‘Then we need to grow familiar with 
Jesus’ character and motives by a personal 
study of Himand His actions. We need to 
grow in a knowledge of Him before we can 


imitate or follow Him. And in addition we 


need to love our fellow-men with all our 
might. If any one of us will be guided by 


these three great passions, a passion as strong 
as life to do the will of God, a passion as 
deep as love to know the character of Jesus, 
and a passion as high as heaven to love our 
fellow-men, we shall follow Christ very closely. 
We shall not make very many mistakes. 
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Take again, for example, the action of 
Jesus while living in Palestine, on the subject 
of slavery. He said nothing against it in 
any definite way. But Jesus in our age 
would undoubtedly put Himself on record as 
opposed to the slave trade in Africa, and if 
He had lived fifty years ago it is impossible 
to imagine Him preaching on behalf of negro 
slavery, or keeping silent about it, or not 
meeting it except in general terms. Or 
take Christ’s attitude towards the evils in 
government in His own time. He never 
talked to the Jews about the outrageous 
taxes imposed by the Roman Government. 
He knew that a direct attack on the evils 
in government at that time would have led 
to a physical revolution, and it was not His 
purpose to bring in the kingdom in that 
way. Now, in our age we can direct the 
people to certain well-known evils in govern- 
ment, and to doit in such a way that reform 
is brought about instead of revolution, and 
in doing this we may satisfy ourselves that 
we are acting as Jesus might if He were in 
our places, even if He did not so act or 
speak while on the earth. In other words, 
when we ask what would Jesus do in any 
particular case, we are not to be guided 
alone by what Jesus actually did or did not 
do in Palestine, but we are to try to bring 
Jesus down to our own times and adapt His 
spirit to the action that we are called upon 
to do. 

Ian Maclaren says (“Mind of The 
Master,” page 330), “If Jesus had asked of 
the world to accept of the emancipation of 
the slave and the equality of woman, and 
civil rights, and religious liberty, Christianity 
would have been crushed at its birth. It 
would have spelled anarchy. 

‘‘ What to our fathers would have seemed 
a revolution will seem to our children a 
regeneration. A century ago a slave owner 
would have defended himself from God’s 
Word, to-day he would be cast out of the 
Church.” 

This leads me to speak of what has been 
urged as an objection by some who say, 
How can we act as Jesus would do when 
He was so much greater than we, so much 
more divine, so much more powerful ? 

But Jesus identified Himself with hu- 
manity in such a way that any one of us has 
a right to feel that He might have lived the 
life we have to live. Suppose I am obliged 


to work on a farm. I say to myself, Jesus 
was never a farmer. Howcan I tell what 
He would do in my place? But Jesus 
knows that Ihave to be a farmer. I cannot 
be a teacher or a preacher as He was. Can 
Jesus sympathise with no one unless he is a 
teacher or a preacher ? 

Is it possible for me to suppose that His 
identification with humanity stops with car- 
penters, teachers, preachers, and martyrs ? 
No matter who I am, if I am doing a human 
being’s necessary work, the work that I have 
to do, I have a right toask how would Jesus 
act ? what would Hedo? what must I do to 
follow Him? For if he could not be a 
farmer, and a journalist, and a railroad man, 
and an office clerk and a college student, 
nevertheless He was the Son of Man, He 
understood what each human life had to do, 
He was tempted at all points like as we are. 
And right here we need to remember that 
Jesus did not use a diviner power than 
we possess in order to do right or live a 
Christian life. If we say that Jesus would 
do certain things in a certain way that we 
cannot do, because He was divine and we 
are human, then we accuse Him of cruelty 
and injustice when He says, “ Follow me.” 
“Lord,” we say, “ how can we follow Thee ? 
Thou art divine? We are human. We 
cannot follow Thee.” Still He answers, “ If 
any man serve me, let him follow me.” 
Then I begin to realise that He does not 
command impossibilities. He is not acting 
as divine, while I must act as human. He 
is like one of us. He is human. He is 
doing things by means of no more power 
than I myself have a right to possess. That 
makes Jesus very human. And He was 
very human. He was divine on the side of 
forgiveness of sin and atonement. But He 
was human on the side of conduct. He 
was the constant hope of what any man 
might be. And I believe it is solemnly and 
joyfully true that any one of us in any place, 
doing any work, in any circumstances, can 
ask the question, ‘“‘ What would Jesus do? ” 
with supreme confidence that Jesus in our 
place would act no differently from the way 
we may act, and with no advantage over us 
because of a diviner power than we may also 
have. 

There is another question which those who 
are trying to follow Jesus ask, and it is also 
a vital question. Many persons say, If the 
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standard of human conduct is “ What would 
Jesus do?” who is going to be the authority 
for what He would do? Am I to decide 
myself, or how? What is the source of my 
interpretation of His conduct ? 

Well, this is very largely a matter of per- 
sonal individual interpretation of what is 


Christlike. I will say, I want to serve Jesus, 
I want to follow Him. I want to do as He 
would do. Howshall I know? No matter 


what sources I may go to for help, I am 
finally going to act as an individual, inter- 
preting Jesus as I believe He would act in my 
place. I must get help in every way I can. 
My sources of interpreting Jesus are those 
who have been with Him and lingered in 
His presence: the Gospels, where I study 
the early life of the Lord: most of all, the 
Holy Spirit who takes of the things of Jesus 
and shows them unto me. And when I 
have drawn from these sources of inter- 
pretation I must act as it seems most 
probable that Jesus would act. Under any 
other standard of conduct I do the same. 
Suppose I say, “I will do right simply 
because it is right.” Or, “I will do that 
which is for the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” Then who is going to decide in 
every case what is right? Or what is for 
the greatest good? Either I must accept 
the dogmatic statement of some one else as 
to what is right, or I must make my own 
definition and then act on it. If I ask, 
“What would Jesus do?” I am less likely 
to make mistakes in my conduct than if I 
ask, ‘“‘ What is right?” And this leaves me 
at perfect liberty to choose. Always there 
must be a constant, loving, unselfish appeal 
to the Holy Spirit for His guidance which 
in course ot time will become as easy as 
breathing when we are well, and as little 
thought of so far as any great conscious effort 
is concerned. 

“If any man serve me, let him follow 
me.” What does following Jesus mean? 
Is that the reason the world hesitates 
to serve Him—because it means that 
it must follow Him? A Christian is very 
different from a good man. You cannot 
define a Christian by saying he is a good 
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He is a follower of Jesus. And 
there will come times in that following when 
the world will say of the follower, “‘ Behold 


man, 


a fool!” or “a fanatic!” The test of the 
Christian discipleship is the conduct of 
Jesus. The sayings of Jesus are of no 


value apart from His doings. One of the 
great sins of the world He Himself pointed 
out when He said of a certain class of men, 
‘They say, but do not.” “Ye are my 
disciples,” He said, “ if ye do the things that 
I command you.” There is no Christianity 
without conduct unless it is based on the 
conduct of Jesus. ‘The imitation of Jesus 
in the world becomes a mockery, unless it 
is an imitation based on what Jesus would 
do in any life under any circumstances and 
regardless of personal results. I believe 
the ultimate standard of conduct leaves us 
kneeling at the feet of the Son of Man. 
* Lord, where shall we go?” we ask, and in 
the same breath we make answer, “ Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” The 
standard of what is right, the standard of 
utility, the standard of greatest good to the 
greatest number, all these standards are 
subordinate to the ultimate standard of 
‘What would Jesus do?” “If any man 
serve me, let him follow me.” A Christian 
is a follower of Jesus. The test of his 
discipleship, of his service, is found in the 
following. If we sing, “I'll go with Him, 
with Him all the way,” we sing what is 
not true, unless we mean Christlike action 
founded on the actual physical life of the 
Son of Man. 

Over the door of a model kindergarten- 
room is often found inscribed Froebel’s 
favourite saying, ‘ Come, let us live with our 
children!” It would not be without its 
great and eternal value if over every church 
door in the world could be inscribed the 
words, “* Come, let us follow Jesus.” And 
it is only when these words are actually 
written upon the tablet of the disciple’s 
heart, and obeyed in every act of his daily 
conduct, that the kingdom of God is estab- 
lished and Jesus sits where He alone has the 
divine right, upon the throne of a human 
life. 
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and we are plunged into the dim re- dc 
ligious light of the sombre arcade skirting ch 
the Abbey, and under the very stones 
of which rest the dust of scores of cal 
officials who have done their good work Ey 
for the Abbey. Only the other day oft 
Canon Troutbeck, the Precentor of the Al 
Minster, was laid to rest here. tre 
From these cloisters we reach Lit- tet 
tlington Tower, and find Sir Frederick be 
Bridge, as genial as ever, and ready to M 
gossip about music or angling, but otl 
above all about the splendid historic tio 
fane in which he takes so keen an in- an 
terest. It is an interesting dwelling In 
this old “ Tower ” in which the Abbey tio 
organist lives. It dates as far back as bo 
1364, and Sir Frederick Bridge sleeps mt 
in the very room which was the old Su 
prior’s bedroom. Hard by is an old the 
Norman structure built in the eleventh Sit 
century, and as useful now, probably, as all 
it ever was, since it is Lady Bridge’s da: 
larder, wherein are kept the good things be: 
destined for the table and domestic use. tra 
The old-time staircase of itself is sta 
worth seeing, as, apart from its sterling or: 
a a ee construction, it is adorned with many 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE musical mementoes. ‘ These are all wh 
portraits of my predecessors at the Br 
Abbey,” said Sir Frederick Bridge, the 
HAT music “runs in families,’ as pointing to the pictures in the panels; ‘‘and,” bo 
it is said, has been often noted, he added, “I intend to leave them and my “ | 
but rarely has this axiom been own to my successor.” Qn the _hall-table ch: 
more happily demonstrated than in a specimen salmon—a forty-three pounder— the 
the case of the two talented native musi- in a glass case does not fail to attract atten- Ab 
cians who to-day are at the head of musical tion. ‘ Ah! that’s a tremendous example of] 
affairs at Westminster Abbey and Chester of Lady Bridge’s skill!” exclaimed the musi- tra 
Cathedral—the brothers Sir Frederick and cian. He did not confess, however, that a gre 
Dr. Joseph Bridge. keen spirit of rivalry exists between the lady a \ 
Outside the west door of Westminster and himself in this particular sport. It ap- for 
Abbey, and contiguous to the stately column pears there is an annual competition between cha 
which recalls the prowess of Westminster them for the heaviest fish, and that on one Sir 
boys in the Crimea, is an opening leading occasion when the fishes were being scaled ey 
into a quiet nook through which we must a substantial piece of lead was discovered hot 
pass to reach the cloisters of the Confessor’s _plumped down the throat of a very promis- fou 
Minster. Once out of the whirl and bustle ing candidate—which happened to belong bog 
of Westminster, how quickly changed one’s to the musician’s bag! * 
feelings become! ‘Through a little gateway, “Yes; that’s a copy of one of Constable’s Inst 
Ma 
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landscapes,” replied Sir Frederick Bridge in 
answer to our comment. “It was given to 
me by the father of one of the boys, who 
painted it, and insisted upon expressing his 
gratitude in this way for what had been 
done for his son, who had been in the Abbey 
choir.” 


free of expense—very different from the times 
when my brother and I were at Rochester, 
and boys were boarded in their own homes.” 
Convinced that the general and musical edu- 
cation were amply secured, we spoke to Sir 
Frederick about holidays and control of the 
choristers. 


All this was equally satisfactory. 
Sir Frederick 
cathedral organist. 


Bridge is a_ typical 
The question of how 


England gets her church musicians must 


Beyond the recognised holidays and recrea- 
tion and outings under supervision, any 
special request receives an invariable per- 


often have occurred to many people. The mission, even at the expense of altering a 
Abbey organist’s case furnishes a good illus- service music list. 


tration. Years ago he was a boy at Roches 
ter Cathedral under an organist who had 
been a Westminster chorister when the late 
Mr. ‘Turle was organist of the Abbey. Like 
other choristers who show talent and inclina 
tion, he was encouraged to learn the organ, 
and in time took the services as deputy. 
In this way much musical style and _tradi- 
tion are acquired. Purcell, Orlando Gib- 
, bons, Turle, and modern 
: musicians like Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir John Stainer, 


‘For the Abbey choir,” Sir Frederick 
Bridge informed us, “ I prefer boys to come 
at nine years of age. There is no class 
restriction, and a respectable tradesman’s 
son is as welcome as a clergyman’s child ; 
but candidates must have good physique, 
good voice, a good ear, some musical know- 
ledge, and be fond of music.” 


When once 
in the Abbey choir school the, rest may 


the late Sir John Goss, and 
] Sir Joseph Barnby were 
5 all choir-boys in_ their 
5 day, and acquired the 
; best secrets of their art 


traditionally either in the 

















5 stalls as boys or on the 

u organ stool. 

y There is no subject 

1 which Sir Frederick 

e Bridge has more at heart 

, than the welfare of his ® 

2 boys at Westminster. : ny 
y “ When 1 first took Pe 
e charge at Westminster “i ‘ 
- the boys singing at the iS, 
\- Abbeycame from all parts pee acs 

Lor tof ee Be, 
le of London—mostof them iat “Pal 
1 travelling by the Under- 4 ; q 
a ground Railway — not ine At 
ly a very good preparation ee 
D- for singing. All is we 
n changed now, however,” ey 
1e Sir Frederick added. ri 
sd “ We have a capital choir- 
od house,* where  twenty- 
'S- four boys are lodged, 
ug boarded, and educated 
* For an account of this (Bolas & Co., photographers, Loudon) 

, f ! 


> S Institution, see the SUNDAY 


MaGazineF for January 1897 THE ORGAN, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
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(J. Brandebourg, photographer, Chester) 


DR. JOSEPH BRIDGE 


safely be left to the organist and school- 
masters. Of course all boys do not turn 
out solo singers, and sometimes the most 
unpromising boy gets to the head of the 
choir stalls. ‘On one occasion,” relates 
Sir Frederick, “I had an unlikely candidate 
who, but for his persistency, would have been 
refused. He was given a trial, and turned 
out such a remarkable singer that he went 
to America and made a great impression 
and some fortune by his singing.” 

Sir Frederick Bridge uses his ingenious 
** Musical Gestures” in training the cho- 
risters at Westminster Abbey. It is a simple 
method of teaching beginners the elements of 
music. The pupils learn principally through 
the eye, the teacher making all the gestures 
first and also stepping the scale in front of 
his class. ‘These “Gestures” comprise nofes 
made by the hand ; rests made principally by 
the arms ; fones and semitones indicated by 
steps and half-steps of the feet ; and many 
other musical signs ; all of which are graphi- 
cally represented by some easy gestures. 


The choristers like the exercises; and no 
wonder, inasmuch as good physical exercise 
and musical tuition are thus combined. The 
writer knows from experience that these 
“ Gestures” are as useful as they are in- 
genious, and might be adopted with advan- 
tage by every village choir throughout the 
country. 

The “antics” of choir-boys need no 
chronicler. As a boy the Abbey organist of 
to-day was as mischievous as most other 
choir-boys. Of course, therefore, he has 
“blown” the organ, which was no small 
delight and task in the days when there were 
no gas and water contrivances to impel wind 
into the leathern lungs of cathedral organs. 
Dr. Armes was assistant-organist at Rochester 
in those days, and was fond of rendering the 
chorus, ‘‘ Baal, we cry to thee,” which so 
much taxed the efforts of young Bridge and 
fellow-blowers that they fervently wished that 
Baal would hear, and come, either to release 
them or help them to blow. 

Sir Frederick Bridge’s forte is undoubtedly 
organ-playing. He is a brilliant, dashing 
executant, and is probably unrivalled in the 
art of getting “ effects ” from the instrument. 
His first appointment was ata village church, 
and in 1862 he was duly elected organist to 
Strood Parish Church. When he was twenty- 
four years old he was appointed organist at 
Manchester Cathedral ; from whence, in 1875, 
he went tothe Abbey. Here he has assisted 
at several important functions; among which 
must be mentioned the Queen’s Jubilee 
Service and the funeral services of Darwin, 
Robert Browning, Lord Tennyson, and Glad- 
stone. 

Our subject is also an able conductor. 
The art of leading large bodies of musicians 
is no easy one, and, to an extent, a man 
must be “ born to it.” One of the best 
qualifications is a good temper and genial 
humour—both of which qualities are pos- 
sessed by Sir Frederick Bridge. When 
“ Joey” Barnby died, and left the leadership 
of the Royal Choral Society vacant, its mem- 
bers feared as to an equally able successor. 
With Sir Frederick Bridge wielding the baton 
since 1896 all doubts have been set at rest. 
His efforts have more than justified the ex- 
pectation of those responsible for his appoint- 
ment. It must be remembered that, as 
a conductor, the late Sir Joseph Barnby’s 
successor was no novice. Fora considerable 
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TWO FAMOUS ORGANISTS 


time he was conductor ot the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society, and he still conducts 
the Madrigal Society, one of the oldest 
amateur societies in London. Nor must 
we forget the good work done, and, we 
hope, yet to be done, by the Abbey organist 
as Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint 
at the Royal College of Music ; as Gresham 
Lecturer in Music, to which he succeeded in 
1890, after Dr. Wylde’s death ; and as ex- 
aminer to the Royal College of Organists 
and the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, and Victoria. 

Sir Frederick 
clude 
ballads, 


sridge’s compositions in- 
oratorios, motets, cantatas, choral 

an overture for full orchestra, 
anthems, services, part songs, songs, organ 
music, chants, and hymns. He 
written five of Messrs. Novello’s 
musical primers. His musical 
style is at once broad and charac- 
teristic, with a thoroughly English 
atmosphere about it. His latest 
work, “The Ballad of the Clam- 
pherdown,” has been performed 
for the first time this season by 
the Royal Choral Society. 

*T can claim to be called a 
‘Man of Kent,’ as I was born 
south of the Medway,” were Dr 
Joseph Bridge’s first words to 
me when I called to see him, and 


has also 


then the talented organist of 
Chester Cathedral unfolded a 


charming narrative of his career 
from boyhood. ‘ My father and 
mother were Staffordshire people, 
and my eldest brother, Sir 
Frederick, was born at Oldbury. 
Although delicate, I joined Ro- 
chester Cathedral choir, where 
my father was a lay clerk. We 
had a hard life of it in those times 
compared with what choristers have 
now. School began at 7 A.M., 
and we only had three-quarters 
of an hour interval in the middle 
of the day for dinner. ‘The 
schooling was shockingly bad, 
and a disgrace to the Dean and 
Chapter of that period ; but these 
old gentlemen didn’t concern 
themselves much with the choir- 
boys, nor for the service either 
for that matter. The cathedral 


81 


had no stoves for warming, and was icily 
cold in winter. The organist had a_hot- 
water bottle on the seat, on which he warmed 
his hands alternately; and the poor choir- 
boys huddled three together under a rug 
which the wife of one of the canons had 
provided.” 

The future organist of Chester Cathedral 
was never a solo boy, but as he read un- 
commonly well he was a useful chorus chor- 
ister. Very mischievous, too, was he; so 
that Mr. Miles, the senior verger, who is still 
hale and hearty and fulfilling his office, often 
boxed his ears. Curiously enough, although 
Dr. Bridge has risen to musical eminence, he 
didn't care much for music as a boy. It was 
a pleasure to him, therefore, when his parents 


took him from the choir before his voice 





(Valentine & 


Sons, photographers, Dundee) 
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broke, in order to improve his education at 
the Restoration House School—a delightful 
old Elizabethan mansion, with mysterious 
passages, and which was believed haunted, 
the ghost being an old lady who drove a flock 
of sheep down the main staircase. Of course 
the boy never saw either the old dame or her 
sheep! 

Like many another Rochester boy, young 
Joseph Bridge was destined to become a 
brilliant cathedral organist. When his eldest 
brother, now Sir Frederick Bridge, was ap- 
pointed organist of Manchester Cathedral, 
young Joseph went there as his assistant. 
Soon afterwards he obtained an organ scholar- 
ship at Exeter College, Oxford, thus entering 
upon the most important part of his career 
as a University student. It was hard work 
to find time for classics and music, but in 
due course he passed his full arts and music 
degrees. Longing now for cathedral work, he 
in 1876 accepted an appointment as assistant 
to Mr. Gunton, the organist of Chester 
Cathedral ; and, in the following year, upon 
the retirement of Mr. Gunton, the Dean and 
Chapter at once offered him the post, which 
he has held ever since, and is not likely to 
leave ; because, as he says, “ I hate changing 
and moving about.” 

With the taking of his degrees Dr. Bridge 
had achieved the great object of his ambi- 
tion, namely, to. take his two degrees and 
become a cathedral organist. It certainly 
looks as if he were contentedly settled, since 
for nearly a quarter of a century the ser- 
vices in the cathedral of the interesting old 
English city*—the Deva Castra of the 
Romans—have been his chief and constant 
care. They have improved out of know- 
ledge, so that Chester Cathedral music has 
achieved a reputation not only throughout 
England but America also. Many hundreds 
of Americans visit Chester every summer, 
not merely to see the old town walls, nearly 
two miles in circuit, and the red sandstone 
cathedral, rich in work in every style from 
Norman to Late Perpendicular, but to hear 
the beautiful services—services the like of 
which can be heard in no other country in 





* In the arms of the See of Chester appear three 
mitres. This is explained as follows: In the far- 
away times which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the Norman Conquest, Chester with Lich- 
field and Coventry were sister cathedral cities in 
the one vast diocese of Mercia. 
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the world. The choir is not a large one 
but the ensemble is very good, and the special 
feature of the service is the reverent atten 
tion and behaviour of the choristers. Dr. 
Bridge is a strict disciplinarian, and never 
overlooks any breach of good behaviour ; 
consequently, in that all-important matter of 
comportment, Chester can learn nothing from 
any other choir. 

Under Dean Howson, Chester was the 
first cathedral to hold a Sunday evening 
service all the year round. ‘This service is 
strictly a parochial one (only hymns and 
chants being used), and the cathedral choir 
is augmented by a large voluntary choir, and 
for the past seventeen or eighteen years Dr. 
Bridge has given a short organ recital at the 
close of the service, which has become ex- 
tremely popular with the townspeople, 
although it is no light tax at the end of a 
heavy day’s work. 

Another direct benefit to Chester was the 
establishment, sixteen years ago, by Dr. 
Bridge, of the Chester Musical Society for 
the purpose of giving high-class orchestral 
and choral concerts. Financed also by Dr. 
Bridge, the society has always paid its way, 
which is what many societies fail to do; and, 
in addition to its ordinary concerts, has given 
five concerts before royaity at Eaton Hall, 
the palatial residence of Chester’s 
benefactor, the Duke of Westminster. 

“Grosvenor” Bridge, as the organist of 
Chester is familiarly styled in order to dis- 
tinguish him from his brother ‘* Westmin- 
ster,” is something more than a classically 
educated cathedral organist and choir-master. 
He is a strong conductor and a sound 
creative musician—qualities which, however 
desirable in cathedral organists, are not often 
met with and are as little expected. 

When he was studying the organ under 
Mr. John Hopkins, the organist of Rochester 
Cathedral, they had very little modern 
music in use. He had, consequently, to 
accustom himself to playing off old scores— 
a most valuable acquisition for a musician, 
but one which is falling into disuse owing to 
the introduction of cheap octavo copies. 
When he went to assist his brother at Man- 
chester, he attended all the Hallé and other 
instrumental concerts, and obtained thereby 
a good mastery over orchestral scoring which 
has since stood him in good stead. His 
experience of conducting is so great, and his 


noble 
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orchestral knowledge so good, that on several 
occasions he has taken the place of the late 
Sir Charles Hallé when that leader was too 
ill to wield the baton.* He has also con- 
ducted for several years the Bradford Musical 
Festival Choral Society. Further, the Chester 
Triennial Musical Festivals have been for 
years past conducted by Dr. Bridge, and it 
is not too much to say that since 1891 they 
have remained almost entirely on his 
shoulders. As we write this, for example, 
he is busy in the laborious and slow work 
of reducing to pianoforte score a new work 
which he is writing for the forthcoming 
Chester Festival. 

As a composer we have every reason to 
be proud of Dr. Joseph Bridge. He has 


composed anthems and “services” which 


* It was a plucky thing to do, for instance, to 
conduct without rehearsal, and at a moment's notice, 
a performance of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust"’ at Bristol, in 
place of Sir Charles Hallé, who was too ill to 
appear. 


have the true ring and maintain the tradi- 
tional style of English Church music, and 
this is no small thing in an age which, in the 
direction of ecclesiastical music, is given 
over too much to unctuous harmonies and 
ravishing chord combinations. But Dr. 
Bridge has done greater things: he has 
given us the oratorio “ Daniel,” written for 
the Chester Festival of 1885; a dramatic 
cantata, ‘ Rudel,” specially composed for 
the 18gt Festival; while for the 1894 Fes- 
tival he wrote his grand Symphony in F 
major—a score “illustrative of incidents 
in the history of the city of Chester.” Of 
this latter work, which takes some forty-five 
minutes to perform, the London Press, 
from the 7imes downwards, as also the pro- 
vincial newspapers, spoke in high praise. 
It is clear, then, that in the famous organist 
of the church which that great feudal lord 
Hugh Lupus—*“ Le Gros Veneur ”—kins- 
man of William I., founded we have a native 
musician of whom we may well feel proud. 


_— OED » — 


A CONVICT OF 


DARTMOOR 


By EDWARD S. BOND 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


HE midday sun shone hot outside 

the Plymouth Court House, where 

John Trenear was being tried, and 

the smell of fresh paint mingled with 
that of rotting seaweed, which the breeze 
from the Sound wafted up the street. ‘The 
crowd, grown listless with long waiting, 
suddenly woke up; the Court was empty- 
ing. All eyes centred on the prisoner, a 
muscular young Cornishman, and much 
sympathy was expressed as the whisper 
was passed along that he was in for five 
years.” 

‘The judge was driven away, the groups ot 
loafers dispersed, John Trenear was merged 
in No. 10, and ducks’ eggs would thenceforth 
be hatched undisturbed. 


* A milder sentence than was usually passed for 
a like offence. 


Five years of monotonous toil in stone 
quarries and turf-cutting do not pass 
quickly. They would have changed an 
angel into a man; it would not have been 
surprising if they had made a devil of John 
Trenear. Only six months of his sentence 
had elapsed, yet it seemed years since the 
omnibus from Plymouth set him down at 
Princestown, where the granite gates of the 
gloomy prison loomed in a hollow through 
the thick sea-fog. ‘The hideous blue-and- 
red-striped jacket stamped with the broad 
arrow, the close and narrow cell, the petty 
tyranny of the warders, the enormous toil in 
the quarries—these were trifles to a strong 
body and patient mind. But when he 
imagined his frail wife struggling on alone, 
a sense of the frightful injustice of it all 
maddened him, till even the ‘hought of 
patience became unendurable. Often had 
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he reproached himself that he had not long 
ago made a bold bid for freedom. He 
remembered how one winter’s morning, when 
his gang was at work in the quarries, a thick 
mist had come up from the sea, shrouding 
everything. ‘Two of the convicts close be- 
side him had silently dropped their picks, 
and dashing away in the dense gloom had 
made good their escape. Why should not 
he do the same? At first he had been 
influenced by a feeling of superiority to the 
cut-throats, burglars and coiners who were 
his daily associates, and had shrunk from 
becoming a law unto himself. The passage 
of the months had made him less scrupulous. 
His imagination pictured the fugitives in 
some foreign land, poor perhaps but free, 
and by comparison his lot seemed odious. 
Yet their escape would make a like attempt 
much more difficult. That justice should 
be robbed of its lawful prey was an out- 
rage, and repetition must be made im- 
possible. So the number of guards was 
doubled when the gangs marched to the 
moors and suspicion of all was the prison 
watchword. 

But these precautions 
mayed ‘Trenear;_ they 
his faculties. Till 
his surroundings, he began to observe 
the general lay of the country, till 
its rolling stretch of gorse, heather and 
granite boulders became like a_ familiar 
face. 

His main difficulties were twofold—the 
strong bar of his grating to be filed through, 
and the high wall tipped with spikes across 
the yard to be scaled. No tools were ever 
permitted him in his cell except the knife 
and fork with which he took his meals, and 
they were always withdrawn with his plate, 
only the water-jug being left. How should 
he get possession of the knife? Beyond 
the mattress and a flap table, there was no 
furniture in his cell, and to conceal any- 
thing in these would lead to instant detection. 
Then it occurred to him to raise one of the 
slate slabs which paved his cell, and hide 
the knife underneath: it seemed a forlorn 
hope; but, even so, better to be aimlessly 
employed than cursed with maddening 
thoughts. 

When the warder brought him his next 
meal, as soon as he was gone he first shifted 
the mattress, and then tried with the top of 


in no way dis- 
rather sharpened 
now indifferent to 


the knife to loosen a fraction of mortar 
between two slabs. Steady pressure at one 
point enabled him to do no more than sink 
the knife about one-eighth of an_ inch. 
Discouraged by the futility of the effort, and 
fearing discovery, he desisted, restored the 
mattress and knife to their places, and ate 
his mutton. But madness lay in the 
thought of giving up. At his next meal 
time he was cooler and made greater pro- 
gress, a pitiful success, considering what he 
had to accomplish before he could raise the 
slab, but sufficient to give him hope. After 
this he lost no opportunity, working steadily, 
always leaving himself a good margin of 
time to prepare for the warder’s return. He 
never allowed eagerness to outrun caution, 
and therefore accomplished less than he 
might have done, his object being to remove 
the mortar in long strips and prevent its 
crumbling. After nearly eight months of 
intermittent toil he succeeded in loosening 
the slab from its stubborn bed, and so care. 
fully had he performed the laborious task as 
to leave no trace. 

The following night the warder noticed 
that the knife on the prisoner’s plate was 
gone. 

“Come now,” said he, “none of your 
larks, No. 10 ; hand over the knife, or there’ll 
be trouble.” 

“What are yer a-drivin’ at ?” retorted the 
other ; “ d’yer think I’ve saved it to cut my 
throat ?” 

“No. 10,” said the warder, “ you’ve been 
here long enough to have learned sense; if 
you don’t find that there knife in double 
quick time, ‘ search ’ is the word and worse to 
follow.” 

“ All right,” replied Trenear ; 
away.” 

The warder, finding him thus obdurate, 
thoroughly overhauled the cell. The con- 
vict told himself that when he removed the 
mattress, then would come the test. What 
if he had bungled the job after all? The 
warder was an old hand; if he detected 
anything unusual in the appearance of the 


“ search 


slabs he was lost. The fear was need- 
less. The warder gave the slabs but the 
merest glance, and then proceeded to 


strip the prisoner of every shred he had 
on. 
‘‘ Well,” sneered the latter, the vain 
search ended, “ didn’t I tell yer as much?” 
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‘*Dashing away in the dense gloom had made good their escape 


The warder looked foolish, yet he could 
have sworn that he had brought a knife as 
usual. 

‘‘ Rither you’re a cute ’un, or I’m a darned 
fool,” was all he said ; but after that No. 10’s 
meals were served without a knife. The 
warder made no further allusion to the 
matter, and his curtness gradually giving 
place to his usual manner, Trenear resumed 
his work, but, if possible, with increased 
caution ; for the task he had now on hand 


demanded it more than ever. Night after 
night, long after the prison was steeped in 
sleep, he would grope his way to the grating, 
dulling the edge of the knife on the stone 
sill till he reached the thicker steel. Making 
a rough file with this wretchedly inadequate 
tool, he perseveringly attacked the iron bar 
that stood between him and freedom. His 
progress was slower now, and, owing to the 
height of the grating above his head, painful 
to a degree. More than once he had given 
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“IIe perseveringly attacked the iron bar’ 


up the task in despair, but the thought of 
his wife and liberty spurred him on. 
Rheumatism attacked the muscles of his 
forearms, rendering him sleepless and under- 
mining his strength, but his spirit was not 
to be mastered by prison bars. And so it 
happened that in the end this silent enemy 
was also conquered, and what he had some 
eighteen months ago hesitatingly begun was 
now a fact. Looking upon his work, he 
experienced a thrill of pride, a sense of 





power akin to that which a man 
, feels who contemplates some off- 
\| spring of inventive hours, glad of 
| the thing for its own sake, whether 

it bring success or no. He gazed 
fondly at the jagged blade of the 
common prison knife, bright with 
frequent use. Its polished sur- 
face was good to look upon, 
better than gold or silver, he 
thought, as he raised the slab for 
the last time and carefully hid his 
treasure beneath it. 

Many thoughts crowded into his 
mind as he threw himself tired out 
on his mattress, but always upper- 
most was the image of his cheery 
little wife as he had seen her for the 
last time outside the Court House, 
when she placed both her hands in 
his and said: ‘Now, lad, don’t yer 
go a-frettin’ of yerself, but just chew 
on this. Though all the world be 

agin yer, I’ll be a-waitin’ on yer when yer comes 
out.” 

Though his sleep was brief and broken, he 
felt a very giant of energy as he tramped the 
next morning to the quarries. This should 
be his last morning among the granite he 
told himself, with a strange, glad throbbing 
of the heart. The sea-breeze that lifted his 
convict’s cap whispered to him of freedom ; 
he was no longer an outsider to look upon 
pleasures in which he had no share; the hot 
blood raced through his veins ; he felt it was 
good to be alive. But when the land-breeze 
heralded the night his feelings changed. 
The phantom of misgiving haunted him as 
he marched back to the prison, and when he 
entered his cell and the fateful hour drew 
near, the strain on his nerves seemed greater 
than he could bear. The sough of the wind 
whistling around the prison walls, as it was 
driven in gusts over the moors, appeared to 
his overwrought mind like an ominous dirge. 
He told himself that a victim of misfortune 
all his life as he had been would be sure to 
fail. ‘The reaction from the buoyancy of the 
morning had come, making him limp and 
weak. 

The clinking of dinner-cans recalled him 
to himself. In five minutes the warder would 
come; all his self-control, therefore, was 
needful if suspicion was to be averted and his 
patience rewarded. Sharp to time, the warder 
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entered his cell and set down the can in its 
accustomed place. 

“Why, No. to, you looks scared like; 
what’s up?” 

Trenear could hear his heart thumping 
against his ribs, Mastering himself by a 
strong effort, he answered carelessly : “I do 
feel a bit queer; I guess that stone-heaving 
and the heat’s what’s done it. Be a Sama- 
ritan for once in your life and reach me the 
jug.” 

The warder nodded and acquiesced. He 
had a sneaking liking for this quiet strong 
man, who had never given him trouble or 
made any complaint. ‘Trenear took a long 
pull. ‘ Bah!” he exclaimed, as he set down 
the vessel, “‘ the water’s that darned warm, it 
would nigh cook an egg.” When the warder 
returned for his can, Trenear watched him 
fur’ively as he gave his usual glance round 
the cell and up at the grating to mark that 
all was well. He heard as ina dream the 
warder wishing him “ Good-night.” The iron 
door clanged, the bolts shot forward in their 
deep sockets, the danger had passed. He 
listened to the echoing footsteps growing 
fainter and fainter as they retreated along the 
corridor in front of the cells till all was quiet. 
Still he strained his ears, dreading to hear 
the faintest sound that might herald his 
return. At length he ventured to move and 
wipe his face. It was wet with the cold 
sweat of an unspeakable fear. 

How long he remained inactive on his 
mattress he could not have told, but the 
harsh clang of the prison bell striking mid- 
night roused him witha shock. ‘The night 
was dark, the silence oppressive, as with 
hands that had not yet ceased to tremble he 
took off his hateful convict dress and began 
tearing it, together with the coarse sheets on 
his bed, into strips. Out of these he manu- 
factured a rope of sufficient length with a 
wide noose at the end. ‘The active work 
steadied his nerves; he was strong again. 
There were yet five hours before he would be 
missed and pursuit would begin. He paused 
for an instant to listen. ‘The wind had 
dropped, and the only sound to be heard 
from his cell was the steady patter of rain. 
Firmly holding his improvised rope, he groped 
his way to the grating, and removing the bar, 
sprang to thesill. ‘To push himself through 
the opening and drop to the ground was 
only the work of a minute. And now in 
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front of him loomed the last barrier to 
freedom. He had already crossed the yard 
when his quick ear detected approaching 
footsteps. It was a soldier of the Guard 
on his midnight round. Crouching at the 
feot of the wall, he waited, trusting to the 
darkness. As the man drew near, ‘T’renear 
could hear him cursing the weather as he 
shook off the rain from his cape. Waiting 
only till he was at a safe distance, No. 10 
stepped boldly out from the wall and cast his 
rope, but it failed to catch the spikes at the 
top, and only the heavy rain deadened the 
thud of the coil as it fell on the wet stones at 
his feet. Hesitation now meant discovery, 
for the guard was coming back. Desperately 
he threw again, this time with success, and in 
a second he was going up hand over hand. 
As he gripped the welcome cold of the iron 
spikes he heard the soldier’s approaching 
tread. Rapidly hauling up the telltale rope, 
he lowered it on the opposite side, and before 
the sentry reached the spot he had touched 
ground and was running in the direction of 
the sea. But the moor was sodden with 
rain; he had abandoned his heavy boots for 
the sake of speed and silence, and his socks 
were but a poor protection against the prickly 
gorse and boulder-strewn ground. In _ less 
than a mile he came to a dead stop, breathing 
hard. While a prisoner, he had concentrated 
his faculties only on the manner of his escape, 
and had formed no definite plans ; and now, 
as he stood on the bleak moor in the pelting 
rain, almost destitute of clothing, without a 
copper and no prospect of obtaining food 
except at imminent risk, his desperate plight 
dawned upon him. 

Recovering his breath, he stumbled on in 
the darkness trying to think out some 
scheme that would promise security from 
recapture. He had come out now upona 
road of some kind, for the ground was dis- 
tinctly more even. Keeping to it and 
travelling faster, he struck a cottage while it 
was still dark, and opening the door, which 
the simple folk had left unlocked, crept in. 
Red coals still shone faintly in the kitchen 
grate, and by their dim light he was able to 
make out a pair of trousers on a row of 
hooks close to the dresser. He smiled 
grimly as he appropriated them, thinking 
how readily necessity evolves the thief. A 
decent catalogue at one time could have 
been compiled out of John Trenear’s good 
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‘*He gripped the welcome cold of the iron spikes’ 


qualities, but hunger and cold are apt to 
play havoc with armchair ethics. Encouraged 
by the find, he knelt down and blew noise- 
lessly upon the dying coals. After steady 
persistence he succeeded in starting a 
flickering flame, and his eye caught the 
bright glint of tin on the settle at his elbow. 
It was the goodwife’s dough-pan, and on 
it was spread a coat to insure the raising 
of the bread. At that moment the clock 
on the wall struck five. Alarmed at the 
hour, he seized his coat, crammed the leaven 
into his pocket, and snatching up a pair of 
long boots, stole out. Hardly had he closed 
the door when on the damp air of the chill 
dawn there floated in his ears the deep boom 







of agun. He had been going in 
a circle, and the pursuers were 
already upon his track. 

* * * * 

“Tell me your story; perhaps 
then I can help you.” 

The speaker was the parish 
priest of the village of X., and 
the man addressed had _ been 
found by him not twenty yards 
from his doorstep on the pre- 
vious day, in the last stage of ex- 
haustion. Supporting him to his 
house, the priest had given him 
food and shelter for the night, 
and now that he had recovered 
somewhat was waiting patiently 
for the man to speak. The priest 
had listened to many a life-history, 
but to few sadder than this. It was 
the tale of one who had cut short 
a sentence far exceeding his offence, 
only after keen suffering to find 
that his wife had died from want, 
and whose sole desire now was to 
return to prison with the certainty 
of an extra term. The listener’s 
heart went out to this human 
wreck before him. For such a 
grief, what could words avail ? 
But he had faith in the efficacy 
of prayer beyond the world’s ken, 
and in the long silence which 
followed he interceded earnestly 
for this tortured soul with the 
Eternal Spirit of Good. 

The man, with his face buried 
in his hands, had forgotten 
the presence of the priest; his 
thoughts were with the April morning of 
his life with his little wife, whose promise to 
be loyal death alone could break. He did 
not feel the hand upon his head that blessed 
him, nor hear the departing footsteps of the 
priest, who had gone to carry out his wish. 

An hour later, when the officers of the 
law arrived, he submitted readily enough to 
be handcuffed, glad that the hard waiting 
time was over. He would have liked to 
have spoken to the priest once more, because 
he had been kind with a kindness rare to his 
life. He said as much to his captors, but 
they ignored his request and hustled him 
away. 

When at length he passed within the 
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gloomy walls of the familiar prison and was 
taken to his cell, he looked with curiosity to 
see if they had detected his means of escape, 
but the knife was still where he had left it. 
Only a new strong bar of iron replaced the 
rusty one he had filed away with such infinite 
pains. The precaution made him smile. 
So far as he was concerned, they might as 
well have left the spiders in peace, he thought, 
to fill up the gap. 

But he cherished a hope of which prison 
walls could not rob him. ‘The night after 
leaving the cottage he had struck the shore, 
and seizing a fisherman’s boat had rowed 
westward along the coast. It was a poor 
chance that he would ever reach his Cornish 
home, but there was at least a doubtful 
refuge in the hollows of the sea which the 
land denied him. He had lost one 
oars, and after drifting 
aimlessly a day anda 
night against a strong 
tide and shore wind, 
a heavy sea had 
thrown him on the 
rocky Cornish coast 
miles from his inland 
village of X. When 
he at last reached it, 
after enduring fright- 
ful suffering from in- 
ward pains and hun- 
ger, he learned that 
his wife, too proud 
to accept niggardly 
charity, had gradually 
sunk from want, at 
which, in the aban- 
donment of despair, 
he had given himself 
up to the priest. 
Internally injured as 
he felt himself to be 
by concussion with 
the rocks which had 
shattered his boat, he 
foresaw that it would 
not be long before 
he would be free in- 
deed. 

One afternoon, 
while wheeling stone 
over a_ plank, he 
fainted, and would 


have fallen had not 
XXIX—7 


of his 
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the men behind caught him. They car- 
ried him back to his cell and called in 
the prison doctor. Early on the following 
morning, when they entered his cell, he 
was still lying on his mattress. A solitary 
ray of amber sunlight shone slantwise 
through the grating upon his face, beautify- 
ing it exceedingly. They came and shook 
him, bidding him get up, but there was no 
response, and when they released his arm it 
fell limp by his side. ‘The world’s condem- 
nation or acquittal could no longer touch 
him; he had appealed to a loftier bar. 
Should not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? 

Upon the hush that followed, as the men 
drew back, there floated through the narrow 
grating the triumphant notes of a lark as he 
clove with dewy wing the illimitable blue. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF Ripon 


SECOND PAPER 


HE religious sentiment was the cradie 
of the drama. It is not in the his- 
tory of the Greek drama alone that 
we find evidence of this. The 

drama in France and in England owed its 
beginning to the influence of religion. 

“ The Chu ch,” says an interesting French 
writer, “ was in France the first Theatre.” 
This was literally true ; for in the churches 
began those representations of religious his- 
tory out of which the more established drama 
arose. On the great and most solemn days 
of the Christian year some of the scenes of the 
sacred story were enacted. ‘There were mys- 
tery, morality, and miracle plays. The great 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau is a mag- 
nificent survival of what was attempted in 
many places informer days. But the earlier 
plays were performed in the churches. There 
were serious and less serious presentations 
of the leading facts and incidents in the 
sacred story. ‘The first were mainly religious 
tragedies. The awful scenes of the Agony, 
the Betrayal, the ‘l'rial, and the Death of 
our Lord were enacted. But there were 
other representations which might be called 
almost comedies. At some festivals a frolic- 
some spirit was allowed—certain buffooneries 
were allowed in the pieces played. ‘The fate 
of some of the adversaries of the faith was 
exhibited in laughter-provoking fashion. In 
the carved woodwork of our cathedrals we 
find grotesque scenes which may be remini- 
scences of these. Below the seat of one of 
the stalls in Ripon Cathedral there is a carving 
which represents a man seated in a wheel- 
barrow and grasping a bag. It is Judas 
Iscariot, still clutching his gains, being 
wheeled off to his doom. ‘Thus this lighter 
element mingled with the severe in the Church 
plays of the Middle Ages. 

By degrees one change took place. The 
dramas were no longer played in church. 
This was the first step towards a freer treat- 
ment of subject. As long as the play was 
represented in church the subjects were 
necessarily limited, and the methods of treat- 


ment were obliged to conform to certain 
current orthodox conceptions. Once removed 
from the sacred buildings a wider range of 
subject and a freer treatment became possible. 
But the religious character of the dramas did 
not disappear all at once. This was partly 
due to the popular taste, which then delighted 
in the religious plays to which people had 
been accustomed, and partly also to the fact 
that the conduct of the plays was in the hands 
of the religious orders. ‘Thus we find one 
religious order, who occupied the Hospital 
of the Trinity outside the gate of St. Denis, 
gave on certain féte days representations of 
the Passion and the Resurrection, and of the 
scenes of Heaven and Hell. 

Out of these mystery and miracle plays 
there developed the regular drama. Out of 
the moralities, as they were called then, sprang 
allegorical representations. Out of the gay 
buffooneries grew farces. ‘The piece known 
as the “ Jeu de Saint Nicolas” was the pre- 
cursor of ‘ Polyeucte.” 

What was true of France was also true of 
England. In our own country also the mys- 
tery plays were the forerunners of the drama. 
Miracle plays were popular here in the twelfth 
century. The aim of these plays was in- 
struction. A certain lesson or fact of the 
faith was put vividly before the people. ‘These 
were usually derived from the Old or New 
Testament. The great festivals fixed, as it 
were, their own subjects. At Easter time 
it was the Resurrection. ‘ After the third 
lesson on Easter Day there was a procession 
to the choir, in which was enacted a colloquy 
between the Apostles and the Holy Women.” 
The Apostles meet the three Maries coming 
from the sepulchre, 


The Apostles ask: Say, Mary, say 

What thou sawest in the way. 
The sepulchre of living Christ 
The glory of Him who is uprist. 
The Second Mary. The angel witnesses, I ween. 


The First Mary. 


The raiment that had uséd been. 


The Third Mary. Christ is risen, hope to me; 
He goes before to Galilee. 
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These answers bring before us some of 
the smallest details of the Resurrection. 
The people learn that the women saw 
what the Apostles missed. The audience 
is carried back to the empty sepulchre, 
the napkin and the linen cloth, and the 
words of the risen Christ, that He would 
go before them into Galilee. We trace in 
this embodiment of the Gospel story the wish 
to teach the people. Just as to-day at Ober 
Ammergau the desire to instruct is evident 
in the setting of the piece, so the old miracle 
or mystery play began with the desire to teach 
the people who could not read. As in 
Greece religious knowledge and sentiment 
were kept alive in the solemn Festivals of 
the Gods, so in the Middle Ages the lead- 
ing facts and truths of the Christian faith 
were brought vividly before the people by 
the dramatic representations in the churches. 
It was natural, however, that this tendency to 
express some noble or touching story in a 
quasi-dramatic form should go beyond the 
leading incidents of the Gospel, or even 
beyond the Bible narrative. Accordingly, 
striking events in the life of some saint were 
treated in the same way. Professor Court- 
hope tells us that the earliest miracle play 
mentioned in England dealt with the story of 
St. Katharine. ‘This shows us that the range 
of selection was not then limited to Bible 
subjects. Different cities vied with one another 
in the splendour and elaboration of their 
representations. ‘The steps by which the 
miracle play was transformed into the drama 
as we now know it were natural and simple. 
It is not, however, our province to trace 
these. It will be enough to remember that 
the morality play follows the miracle play. 
In the morality play certain Virtues were 
nersonified. ‘The fate or fortunes of these 
indicated the supremacy of the moral law. 
Virtue meant strength ; Vice meant weakness. 
As in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” Una 
stands over against Duessa—simple-minded 
faith against double-minded ways—so_ the 
conflict. between right and wrong was exempli 
fied in the miracle plays. We may recall, too, 
how Sansfoy, Sansloy, and Sansjoy are in 
Spenser’s poem knights of ill. ‘They have 
close ethical affinity with one another, for 
when faith is lost regard for law soon 
perishes, and finally joy departs. Ina poem 
this allegorising is well enough. In a play it 
leads to lack of that vividness of treatment 
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which is possible in plays based on character, 
such as those in Bible stories. Neverthe- 
less, in treating of personified virtues the 
writer could deal more freely than he could 
with sacred characters. ‘The morality play 
was thus an intermediate step between the 
miracle play and the regular drama. Enough 
has been said to show how among Christian 
peoples, as among the ancients, the religious 
sentiment led the way in those public repre- 
sentations out of which arose the noblest 
dramatic creations. The influence of religion 
presided over the birth of the masterpieces 
of poetry. 

One other matter may be touched upon 
here. I throw out a thought for what it 
is worth. It is generally admitted that 
dramatic art, which attained such high levels 
in Greece and again in the great Western 
nations, never rose to any lofty range among 
the Roman people. Rome had no Aschylus 
or Sophocles. Rome had no Shakespeare 
or Moliere. ‘This is generally accounted for 
by saying that the Roman character lacked 
artistic imagination. 
lie deeper still ? 


But does not the cause 
Renan has told us that of 
all the religions of its time the religion of 
Latium was perhaps the lowest. It lacked 
ethical force. Its religious conceptions took 
little or no notice of the moral condition of 
the worshipper. ‘The religious man, in its 
view, was the man who went through the 
religious ceremonies with punctuality and 
correctness. ‘The validity of the rite depended 
upon exactitude in its performance, not on co- 
operation of heart andsoul. ‘The conscience 
played no part in the matter. Ritual pune- 
tiliousness was the highest that was aimed at. 
If a man was embarking on some new ven- 
ture, success in his enterprise was to be se- 
cured by scrupulous carefulness in the details 
of the ceremony. The basal character of the 
religion of Rome was order, exact obedience 
to directions, the highest punctilio in ritual. 
The Romans were a practical people. ‘To 
the safety of the Republic everything else 
was to give way. ‘There was little scope for 
the play of the deeper and more speculative 
emotions out of which genuine drama is 
evolved. We miss in Roman writers as a 
rule the vein of mystery which is so attractive 
in Greek and Teutonic literature. There 
could hardly have been a Socrates in Rome 
any more than there could have been a 


Goethe or a Shakespeare. ‘There was a lack 
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of what we may call the deeper qualities 
of spirituality in the Roman mind. The 
story of the soul secking reconciliation 
with itself, or of the spirit striving to find 
some resting-place amid the perplexing pro- 
blems of existence, or the vicissitudes of an 
inward conflict, would find few sympathisers 
in a people who aspired to material conquest. 
They had the genius of cmpire, but they 
knew little of the kingdom of the soul. ‘They 
were the organisers of the world, and what 
they organised remains, but it was not from 
them that the inspiring breath of life was to 
come. ‘They were borrowers in all the do- 
mains of art. For their imperial instincts 
and their talent for government they were in- 
debted to themselves alone. ‘The genius of 
poetry was not naturally theirs, neither was 
that of religion. They lived in a plane other 
than those in which imagination, aspiration, 
and ethical earnestness have their dwelling. 
Rome produced the organisation of empire, 
but not the inspiration of society ; the organ- 
isation of public entertainments, but not the 
drama ; the organisation of the Church, but 
not the inspiration of religion. One is 
tempted therefore to ask whether the ethical 
defect of the Roman character is not to 
some degree responsible for their intellec- 
tual deficiencies. The presence of the 
deeper and nobler emotions of the soul 
turn the thoughts of man in the direction 
of religion and poetry. Deficiency in moral 
or imaginative sensitiveness accounts for 
limitations in the life of a people; and the 
arrested development of the dramatic litera- 
ture of Rome is parallel with the imperfect 
evolution of their religious life. The nation 
that delighted in chariot races and gladiatorial 
shows might show some sturdy practical vir- 
tues, a strong instinct of socia! justice, and a 
vigorous patriotism, but they could not evolve 
a tragedy like the “ Prometheus,” or a religion 
in which mystic elements had their fitting 
place. 

If these thoughts are rightly based, it 
seems that we here again meet the principle 
which links religion and poetry together. 
Both arise when the soul is sensitive to the 
larger appeals of nature. The growth of 
noble drama and noble faith indicate a certain 
richness and depth in the soil from which 
they spring. ‘The virtues of practical and 
every-day life may be associated with a certain 
shaliowness of the spiritual nature. A modern 
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novelist, who has shown in his romances his 
insight into Italian life as well as a mastery 
of the details of its recent history, has told 
us that the Italians have no indoors in their 
nature. They live on the surface, and the life 
which you see and meet is the whole of their 
life. You need never, according to this view, 
wish to know them beiter, for there is nothing 
more to know. A nation whose utilitarian in- 
stinct led them to give a niche to every god 
could never be passionately devoted to one 
deity as the life of their life. The aspirations 
of psalmist and prophet could have had little 
meaning for them. It is not from the lips 
of a Cesar or a Cicero or even a Cato that 
you meet with the cry, “ Thou, O God, art 
the thing that I long for. Whom have I in 
heaven but ‘Thee ? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire in comparison of Thee.” 
Nor is it from the pen of a Roman that we 
get a tragedy like that of “Orestes,” or a 
drama revealing the deeps of human nature 
such as “ Faust” or “ Hamlet.” 

The nations which are greatest in religion 
are greatest also in song. We may explain 
it as we please, but the peoples in whose 
nature the religious consciousness was 
strongest were those in which poetry was 
more widespread or reached its highest level 
of expression. I have already said that there 
may be good poetry without any religious 
sentiment. It would be absurd and against 
all fact to speak as though religion were the 
sole and necessary inspiration of poetry. 
There are many inspiring causes of song: 
love, patriotism, the joyous sense of things 
beautiful—these and many more may awaken 
the Muse ; but a strong, healthy, and wide- 
spread religious consciousness appears to 
create an atmosphere in which the singing 
powers of men find singing natural. Poetry 
is like the grateful shade of trees. The shade 
is the more hospitable in proportion as the 
branches spread wide, the vigour of the 
branches depends upon thestrengthand health 
of the roots below. Similarly the deeper the 
spiritual nature of man the more forcible and 
various will be his powers of utterance. 
Faith is sometimes described as blind, but 
she has never been described as voiceless ; 
and when we remember that the mental and 
moral perplexities of life are in themselves 
witnesses of faith, we shall not be surprised 
that in lands where spiritual and moral 
questions are not deeply felt, the poetical 
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range should be comparatively narrow and 
low. 

This thought leads our way to another, or 
rather suggests a line of illustration of the 
relationship between great problems and 
great poems. ‘lhere are three powers which 
exert great influence over men—Faith, Love, 
and Reason. Each of these alone is capable 
of awakening song. The man of faith no less 
than the lover sings, and the thinker will 
give his philosophic poem. But suppose a 
case where these three powers unite in the 
person of one who has the gift or necessity 
of utterance. We have illustrations of this 
in poems which have proved themselves to 
be more than the cry of one man’s heart. 
Such a combination occurred in England in 
the fourteenth century, when Langland 
became the voice of the nation. In_ his 
“ Vision of Piers the Plowman ” we can trace 
the influence of these three powers. Faith 
cries aloud to God from the heart of one 
who loves the people well, and whose mind 
is perplexed by the moral chaos around him. 
The times were evil. ‘The old landmarks 
were disappearing. ‘The Church was cor- 
rupt. The rulers who ruled in high places 
used their influence for gain. Simony was 
practised. ‘The religious orders, who in the 
dawn of their day had set a high standard of 
life and service, had fallen from their ideal. 
The friar was becoming a name of scorn. 
Knighthood had lost its knightliness. The 
spirit of chivalry was sick unto death. 
Splendour and luxury were in the homes of 
the rich. The poor were poor indeed. 
The Black Death marched from land to land. 
The world seemed to be given over to the 
power of things evil. Men began to whisper 
that Christ was dead. It was in the midst 
of such misery and perplexity as this that 
Langland began to sing In the darkness, 
disappointment, and death which surrounded 
him the Vision came to him, and this was 
the manner of vision that came. 

There is one saint whose presence was 
needed by all. This saint is Truth. Men 
are prone to live in the midst of lies and fond 
self-deceptions. Pilgrims have visited sacred 
places, but they have not found, because 
they have not looked for, Truth. But Truth, 
sweet and social saint, is near at hand. The 
simple may find it when the learned and 
religious professor misses it. The pilgrims of 
the world gather round one who says that 
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he knows this much-needed saint. ‘The 
world finds that a Plowman knows what 
great and wise men have never found. 
The Plowman found this saint easily and 
readily. As a clerk knows his book, so 
was he familiar with him. Conscience 
and common sense led him to the saint’s 
abode. There Truth made the Plowman 
plight his troth to serve him always. For 
fifty years the Plowman has known this 
service, and has found it full of pleasure and 
profit. He sowed seed. He digged. He 
threshed. He followed now the tailor’s now 
the tinker’s craft, but whatever he did he did 
what Truth bade him do, seeking Truth’s 
profit; and he found Truth a good pay- 
master, paying him always his due and 
sometimes even more than his due. He pays 
promptly too, giving his men their hire 
at the evening and not withholding it or 
delaying the payment. He is meek as a 
lamb, too, and pleasant of tongue. 

The first thing that ‘Truth will teach men 
is the duty of earnest work. There must be 
no shirking. In God’s world idleness is 
dishonour. Labouris honourable. All who 
are in the world are put here to contribute 
their share of the work needed for the main- 
tenance of good, and progress of mankind, 
But alas! this is what men will not do. They 
idle their time. The alehouse attracts some ; 
others make excuses: they are too weak 
or too ill to work. But God’s benediction 
is on labour. Hunger is the best medicine 
for those who will not work. Men should 
learn to seek God’s mercy and grace to 
enable them to work such works while they 
are here, that at the great doomsday it may 
be known that they have done well as was 
commanded. 

It will be seen that here is a simple 
attempt to reach some principle which will 
be a panacea for existing evils. The poet is 
pained at what he sees going on around him. 
The nation groans under evils. There are 
few or none who will put forth their hand to 
help, but the remedy is nct far to find. The 
truth sought by conscience and common 
sense will be found to supply a sufficient 
answer to the problems presented by the 
times. ‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do well,” is 
the motto of the poet. He becomes a sort 
of prophet in his time; and he is so not 
because he tells some strange thing or deals 
in some mysterious prediction, but because 
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he lays down once more a very simple and 
long-forgotten principle. He leads them 
back to Truth. Cant and Custom had led 
the world fai from it. The higher classes, 
as being more the victims of the conventional 
life, could not see how far they had wandered. 
The man of the masses, the simple Plowman, 
less corrupted by the seducive and delusive 
standards of custom, is able to perceive and 
to help others to see truth. 

The poet’s message does not end with the 
discovery of truth. He who learns to do 
well must learn to do better, and he that 
learns to do better must learn to do best. 
The pilgrims must search one who is yet 
higher, even for him who stands as the figure 
of Charity. This is Piers the Plowman. 
Charity or Love alone can give the needed 
help. Faith and Hope alone cannot meet 
human need. Like the wounded man in 
the parable, man lies helpless on the road. 
Faith and Hope, like the Priest and the 
Levite, are powerless to help, and pass by 
on the other side. Charity is the Good 
Samaritan who ministers to the stricken man 
and carries him to the inn which is quaintly 
called Lex Christi, the law of Christ. To 
realise the Law of Charity as the Law of 
Christ, this is to live better than well. To 
turn that law into loving service, that is to 
live best So the poet pictures Grace setting 
men to work in the field of Christ. 

But the foes are many, and they withstand 
the Plowman’s work. Pride works mischief ; 
Antichrist arises into power. The deadly 
sins, like giants of evil, make bitter war against 
the house which Piers has built. ‘Treachery 
gives these enemies the advantage. Con- 
science is driven forth on pilgrimage, crying 
aloud for Grace. It is Grace which is wanted 
to set the world straight. It is not the 
knowledge of what is right. Conscience and 
good sense will soon discover that. What is 
needed is the inward inspiring energy to set 
men to work in the way and following of 
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Christ. The poem ends with the cry of the 
distressed and bewildered world for that 
which alone can remedy its ills—for the 
Grace of God, which can transform know- 
ledge into practice and feeble desires into 
consistent resolution. 


Thus in Piers the Plowman we have an 
example of the way in which a deeply religious 
spirit, keenly alive to the evils of his times, 
expresses himself in verse. The intensity of 
the love he bears to his country, and of 
the confidence he has in real religion as a 
remedy for the evils which he deplores, 
and the strong sense he has of the diffe- 
rence between true religion and _ false, 
vibrate through the poet’s utterances. We 
realise that it is out of the depth of 
religious and patriotic sentiment that the 
poem is born. We have a vivid example of 
the inspiring vigour of faith and love when 
they stir the poet’s heart. We miss much 
of the native force of Langland’s poem 
because his speech is unfamiliar to us; we 
need a glossary for every line; but when we 
place ourselves in imagination among our 
forefathers and picture to ourselves the riot 
and wassail of the wealthy houses, the lean 
ness of cottage homes, the exactions of the 
friars, the worldliness of the Church, and the 
horrors of the Black Death, and then read 
Langland’s words as the words that ring 
out in the common speech of the times, 
we can understand that the cry of the 
poet’s heart found an echo in. the hearts 
of thousands, and that the “ Vision of Piers 
the Plowman” not only expressed the 
thoughts of multitudes, but prepared the 
minds of men to welcome those other voices 
which heralded the day of reformation. 


In this way we can see that while religion 
has often provided the cradle for song, song 
as it grew in strength has in its turn rocked 
the cradle of some new religious movement. 





BY-AND-BY 


WitTH dreamy nooks, and gleams of sky, 
And wild-flowers sweet for fingering, 

The blossoming Lane of By-and-by 
Goes winding, loitering, lingering ; 


Till, after many a green delay, 
It crosses Dead Endeavour, 
And reaches, in the gloaming grey, 
The haunted House of Never. 


GS Bb. ¢ 
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f the No. 1 (Mildred C. Watson Uplands, Wadhurst. Sussex) 
d the 
read A SUSSEX HOP-GARDEN sidence of King John. Edward the First also re- 
ring No. 1. This photograph represents villagers at sided here, and is said to have held a parliament 
imes, work in a Sussex hop-garden. In the foreground in 1290 under the ancient oak. This famous tree 
. the are the poles laid over the bins into which the hops is one mile north-west of Clipstone. King John 
are picked. Inthe middle dis- 
earts tance is a measuring basket. 
Piers When the hop-picking begins 
the the village is practically de- 
1 the serted, whole families going 
0iCes out early in the morning 
to the gardens and remaining 
there till the evening. Even 
— the smallest children can help, 
ligion as may be seen by the child in 
song the left-hand corner, who has 
ocked her own little bin. 
nent. 
PARLIAMENT OAK 
No. 2.—About two miles 
from Edwinstowe on the Mans- 
field road in the district known 
as the Dukeries, are the ruins 
of the palace of Clipstone, 
interesting from their being 
the remains of an ancient 
palace, for some time the re- No. 2(G. Day, 11 Chesterton Road, West Kensington) 
& 
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THE LONG MAN AT 











WILMINGTON, 
SUSSEX 

No. 5.—He is popu- 
larly known as the Wil- 
mington Giant. The 
figure is carved on a 
northern bluff of the 
downs facing the Weald 
and forming a conspicu- 
ous landmark for miles 
round, The Downs here 
attain a height of be- 
tween four and five hun- 
dred feet. Farther on, 
at Firle Beacon, they 
attain an altitude of 
nearly seven hundred 
feet. The slope on 
which the figure is cut 
bends downwards at an 
angle of about fifty de- 








No. 3 (EF. C. White, Church Medical Mission, Vizd, Persia) 


also summoned a council under this tree in the year 
1212. Thecircumference of the tree is twenty-seven 
feet ; its trunk is much decayed, but fortunately 
one of its roots has sent upa sapling which acts as 
a partial support to the old stem. The neighbour- 
hood of this historic tree is said to have been the 
locality where Richard Coeur de Lion made the 
acquaintance of Robin Hood. 


DERVISHES IN PERSIA 


No. 3.—In the spring, just before the commence- 
ment of the Persian new year, Dervishes come 
and squat outside houses of well-to-do people, and 
they fasten up a small tent and wait till they are 
given money to go away; if this is not soon done 
they plant a small garden in the dusty road and 
distinctly impede traffic, but no one molests them, 
as it would ensure extreme ill-luck to do so. Above 
them is hung their bag for food, also their 
“ Kashgul,” or bowl for alms, and a horn which 
they sound when people do not seem sufficiently 
aware of their presence. They are by no means 
always poor, but their maintenance is considered a 
religious duty. This form of begging is decidedly 
imperative. They just mutter ‘“‘ Yo Hag ''"—“ Our 
right.” 

A GREAT SUNFLOWER 


No, 4.—This gigantic sunflower was grown in 
Hertfordshire, from seeds from Messrs. Sutton, of 
Reading. It measured from the ground to the top 
of the flower thirteen feet six inches, and when the 
flower was at its largest it measured twenty-two 
inches across. The soil it was grown on was damp, 
the plant never having been watered. The man 
standing beside it illustrates well its great height. 


grees, and the Giant was 
originally marked out 
by the simple expedient 
of removing the turf and exposing the gleaming 
white chalk beneath. In course of time the outlines 
became grass-grown, and could only be seen at 
certain seasons. I have heard an old farmer who 
lives facing it say, that when the sun rose on a 














No. 4 (Thomas W. Ormandy) 
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No. 5 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 


summer's morn and the grass was glistening with 
dew “the old man was quite himself again.” A 
few years ago, at the instance of the Sussex 
Archeological Society and with the help of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the owner of the land, the 
outlines were plainly marked out with white bricks. 
As the traveller on the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway passes from Berwick to Polegate 
Station he gets a splendid view of it. The giant is 
two hundred and forty feet in length, his arms are 
outstretched, and in each hand he holds a staff ina 
position parallel with the figure. The distance 
between these staves is one hundred and nineteen 
feet. The legs are outstretched something like those 
of the Colossus of Rhodes. 


THE LATE CUSTODIAN OF ANNE 
HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE. 


No. 6.—Mrs. Baker, who died Monday, October 2, 
at Anne Hathaway's cottage at Stratford-on-Avon, 
claimed descent direct from the Hathaway family, 
whom Shakespeare immortalised. The pedigree 
started in the family Bible with Susan Hathaway, 
who is supposed to have been the niece of Anne 
and who married William Taylor, grandfather of 
the old lady now deceased. Mrs. Baker was born 
at Aston Cantlow, a village near Stratford, on 
November 3, 1812, and had almost completed her 
eighty-seventh year. For over eighty years she 
had lived in Anne Hathaway's home, and it was 
under protest from her that her father sold it toa 
private owner some sixty years ago. Mrs. Baker 


urged the retention of the old furniture yhich her 
father kept, and this was purchased, together with 
the house, in 1890, by the Shakespeare Birthplace 
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No. 6 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 
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Trust, the two fetch- 4 
ing £3,500. The I] 
cottage was origin- 
ally sold for between 
£300and £400. Mrs. 
Baker was a shrewd 
old lady, with a plea- 
sant face, full of C 
character, She was 
a constant source of wX 
pleasure to visitors, 
describing the home the 
of her ancestors in im 
vivid and humorous 
terms. She had great 
facility in quoting 
aptly from the plays, cal 
and was a clever on 
woman of business, sit 
as well as an en- in 
tertaining cicerone. la 
The photograph wh 
shows part of the 
A the 
cottage in the back- 
ground, together an 
with the family ch 
Bible and the old sp 
platter, which were always shown to visitors. ful 
A REMARKABLE MONOLITII Wi 
No. 7.—This monolith is situated in the sit 
churchyard of Rudston, Yorkshire. It tin 
is a huge gritstone block, over twenty-five ‘| 
feet high, and has been traced sixteen feet cy 
into the ground without its bottom being ‘qd 
reached. Except near the top, it is two bl: 
feet three inches in thickness, and the pee 
sides are slightly concave. The stone is 
supposed to weigh about forty-six tons. th 
The distance to the nearest quarry is se 
nearly forty miles. The stone may have s< 
been placed there by the Druids, or, as be 
some suppose, by the Romans to com- wl 
memorate a victory, for the Roman road 
from York to Bridlington runs through bl 
Rudston, and Roman remains are com- 
mon in the neighbourhood ; but there are he 
no traces of any inscription on it. Rud- be 
ston Church has a Norman tower, sup- la 
posed to date from 1050. st 
m 
A BEAUTIFUL SHRINE d 
No, 8.—This is a photograph of the \ 
R ee srs m 
Percy Shrine, which is near the choir in \\ 
Beverley Mirzster. It is an excellent 
specimen of Decorated work, believed to I 
be a monument of Lady Eleanor Fitz- d 
Alan, wife of the first Lord Percy of a 
Alnwick (1365) It contains a representa- ay 
tion of the Deity blessing a lady in the \\ 
No 8(A. S. Holmes, Hayward Leigh, Sharples, Bolton) act of leaving her shroud. ‘ 
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FROM THE 


EpITepD By F. D. 


II 


OME anecdotes relating to pastoral 
visits occur here and there in the 
notebooks. The following story is 
interesting as illustrating the fact 

that it does not always do to trust to first 
impressions. 


“‘ T was visiting an old man in the village 
called John Richards on his death bed, and 
one day found a very rough-looking fellow 
sitting by the head of his bed with his hands 
in his pockets, and his legs stretched out, so 
I asked him if he was the old man’s son, to 
which he answered with a rough ‘Yes.’ I 
then asked him where he lived, and he 
answered in the same insolent tone, ‘ Man- 
chester.’ So, thinking he was not a pleasant 
specimen of Manchester manners, I took no 
further notice of him, but read and prayed 
with his father as if he were not there, he 
sitting in the same irreverent attitude all the 
time. Just as I was going he said abruptly, 
‘T’ll tell ye something.’ ‘Well, I said, 
‘what is it?’ ‘I had a mate once,’ he said, 
‘down with the small-pox, uncommon bad, 
black as your hat. ‘ John,” he says to me, 
“fetch me a minister.” So I went for one of 
these chapel ministers, and I says to him, 
“Come along o’ me, I’ve got a mate bad.” 
So he came. So when we 
before we went up, I says, “‘ You don’t know 
what’s the matter with him?” and he says, 
“No, what is it?” ‘ Small-pox,” I said, ‘as 
black as your hat.” And what do you think 
he did?’ ‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘Why, 
run away!’ he said, breaking into a loud 
laugh. I thought this was the end of the 
story, and that it was meant as a hit at all 
ministers, but he went on, ‘I warn’t to be 
done that way, so next I goes for a church 
minister, and I says to him, “ Come along o’ 
me, I’ve got a mate bad.” And he came. 
Well, when we got to the foot of the stairs 
I says to him just like t’other one, “ You 
don’t know what’s the matter with him?” 
and he says, “ No, what is it?” 
again, ‘Small pox as black as your hat.” 
Well, what do you think this chap did ?’ 
‘Not run away, I hope,’ I answered. ‘ No,’ 


got to the house, 


So I says 
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he shouted in the most defiant way, ‘ No, 
he walked straight up to the bed-side and 
prayed with him just like you’ve done with 
my father.’ So I found that my rough and 
defiant friend was all the time paying mea 
compliment. But it was the most pugnacious 
bit of friendship I ever encountered.” 


No one who knew the Bishop and _ his 
wide-hearted sympathy would think for a 
moment that he told this story to contrast 
the ministers of various denominations. 
That was not the point. The fun lay in the 
man’s manner. Might it not be fair to 
suggest that possibly the one minister had 
been vaccinated while the other was a “‘con- 
scientious objector ” arrived before his time? 
Here is another story of pastoral visitation : 


« A woman in a small Welsh farmhouse 
{Whittington is on the border of Wales] 
being taken very ill, a neighbour went for 
the clergyman, who said he would come 
directly. ‘The neighbour going back to the 
farmhouse said they had better get out a 
Bible, as the parson might ask for one. The 
farmer thereupon told the woman she would 
find one, he thought, at the bottom of an old 
chest, ‘ for thank goodness’ (he added) ‘ we 
have had no occasion for them sort of books 
for many a long year—never since the old 


cow was so bad.’ ” 


Talking of family Bibles, when Bishop 
Walsham How was Rector of Whittington, 
he copied the following list from the entries 
in the family Bible of some people called 
Turner. ‘The names are those of the twelve 
children of the family : 


“1. Turnerina de Margaret. 
“2. Turnerannah de Mary Elizabeth. 


“ 3. Alfred Fitz Cawley de Walker. 

“4. Bernard de Belton. 

“5. Cornelius la Compston. 

“6. Turnerica Henrica Ulneca da Gloria 
de Lavinia Rebekah. 


“7. John de Hillgreave. 
“ 8. Eignah de George Turner Jones. 
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“9, Fighonghangal o Temardugh Hope 
de Hindley. 

“ro. Turnwell William ap Owen de 
Pringle. 

“yr. Turnerietta de Johannah Jane de 
Faith. 

“2. Faithful Thomas.” 


Surely the father who invented these 
names was a born humorist! It must have 
been the father, for no mother would have 
permitted her children to be thus bedizened 
with absurd appellations if it had not been 
that her lack of humour failed to see the 
fun of her husband’s gorgeous caricature of 
the “ upper ten.” 

It has often been said that the power of 
recognising an object when represented in a 
picture is not natural but acquired. The 
following story of one of the “Old Men’s 
dinners” at Whittington Rectory goes to 
show that in the early days of photography 
the rustic population had difficulty in discern 
ing the portraits somewhat dimly shadowed 
forth on the old-fashioned glass and metal 
plates. 


‘‘T always have a dinner ot from 20 to 30 
of the oldest men of the parish on New 
Year’s day, and on one of these occasions I 
was displaying to my guests a photograph of 
two old men who had long worked at the 
Rectory, and who were taken in their working 
clothes, one with a spade, and the other 
holding a little tree as if about to plant it. 
A very deaf old man, Richard Jones, took it 
in his hand, and looking at it said, ‘ Beautiful! 
Beautiful!’ So I shouted, ‘Who are they, 
Richard?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it’s Abraham 
offering up Isaac, to be sure!’ I tried to 
undeceive him, and, as the old men who 
hid been photographed were sitting opposite 
to him, I said, ‘ You’ll see them before you 
if you will look up.’ But all I could get was 
a serene smile, ‘ Yes, yes, I sees ’em before 
me—by faith.’ ” 


The Rector of Whittington was blessed 
with a succession of valuable curates, who 
for the most part became his close personal 
friends, and he was also on the most friendly 
terms with the clergy of the neighbouring 
parishes. Concerning his curates or his 
neighbours, he would now and then note an 
amusing incident, some of which must find 


a place here while we are dealing with his 
Whittington career. 


“When the curacy of Whittington was 
vacant on one occasion I had an application 
from a young clergyman who sent me a 
sermon on baptism, which he had preached 
in his last parish, thinking that I should like 
to see what his doctrine was. However, his 
opinion on every controverted point was 
studiously concealed. I have, nevertheless, 
preserved one passage, the doctrine of which 
is interesting. It ran as follows: ‘In the 
East, baptism was frequently practised by 
immersion, but in a cold climate like ours, 
where we apply water only to the face and 
hands, such a practice would be injurious to 
health.’ 

‘** A very shy, nervous curate of mine had 
to take the service alone here one Sunday 
morning soon after his ordination. There 
were bans of marriage for two couples to 
give out, the first being for the third time 
of asking, and the second for the first. 
After reading out the four names he paused, 
turned very red, and astounded the con- 
gregation by adding, ‘the first are last and 
the last first.’ 

“When the house, in which a curate of 
mine lodged, changed hands, the new land- 
lady agreed to pay the old one £10 for the 
curate. He complained to us that, having 
been paid for, he could not leave, however 
uncomfortable he might be. Shortly after- 
wards the new landlady told him that she 
had not paid the £10 and could not do so, 
so he paid it for her, thus paying his own 
valuation ! 

“ A neighbour of mine, a clergyman, who 
had a great dislike of discouraging little 
children, was one day examining a class, 
and asked how many sons Noah_ had. 
‘ Four,’ a little girl answered. ‘Ah! yes,’ 
he said, ‘ perhaps, but one died young.’ He 
next asked what their names were. ‘ Adam,’ 
suggested a small child. ‘ Yes, my child,’ 
he said, ‘that would doubtless be the one 
that died young.’ 

“An Irish curate in Owestry quoted in 
his sermon ‘the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ears,’ and, being suddenly struck with 
the physical difficulties of the process, he 
paused a moment, and then _ proceeded. 
‘ How does she stop her ears ? I suppose, 
my friends, she must clap one ear on the 
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ground and stick her tail in the other.’ 
Curiously enough I see that Brunetto Latini, 
in his ‘ Booke of Beastes,’ relates this as 
a fact in natural history. Latini was con- 
temporary with Dante, and a great naturalist, 
but of the inventive sort.” 


The following story will be recognised by 
many, in spite of the absence of names. 
When we were children it was one of our 
greatest treats to be taken to see the clergy- 
man in question, who was very kind to us 
and used to ask us to play drums and other 
instruments in his quaint sitting-room. The 
occasions of his visits to our house were 
also much looked forward to, as he was 
sure to do something original. He once 
came to a dinner party and brought two or 
three musical-boxes which he set off, all 
playing different tunes at the same time, 
during dinner. This is the story that occurs 
in the notebook : 


“ The first time that Archdeacon Wickham 
visited this deanery as archdeacon, I drove 
him to a parsonage where the incumbent 
insisted upon his inspecting everything. In 
the garden is a little pond, and over this 
pond we beheld a strange erection of posts 
and planks, with a sort of saddle-like seat 
on the top. On the Archdeacon asking the 
Incumbent what it was, he explained with 
great delight that it was a capital contrivance 
by which you could take exercise and make 
yourself useful by pumping water up to the 
church, where he had just been building a 
transept. So, saying that he would show 
us, he clambered up, sat down on the saddle 
smiling, and began to work the treadles 
eagerly. Unfortunately, however, the work 
at the church having been just finished, the 
pipe which had conveyed the water to the 
workmen had been cut off just above the 
surface of the water. ‘The consequence was 
that he immediately produced a vigorous jet 
of water which shot straight upwards and 
almost lifted him off his seat, entirely up- 
setting the archidiaconal gravity. As we 
returned to the house the Incumbent begged 
the Archdeacon to go into the backyard 
and smell the pump, which, he said, stank 
horribly. ‘The Archdeacon protested that 
he had no authority over pumps, but he 
would take no denial, and when we got into 
the backyard he said, ‘Now, Mr. Arch- 
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deacon, if you will put your nose to the 
spout, I will pump.’ The Archdeacon was, 
however, quite equal to the occasion, and 
said, ‘No, I depute the Rural Dean to put 
his nose to the spout and I will receive his 
report, and, if needed, pronounce an eccle- 
siastical censure.’ ” 


Bishop Walsham How’s love of botany 
took him frequently into the wider and more 
mountainous parts of the neighbourhood, and 
in the course of these expeditions he made 
friends with the gentleman, since dead, of 
whom he tells the following story : 


“ The Vicar of the little parish of Criggion, 
under the Breidden hills, asked me once to 
come there for a certain All Saints’ Day, when 
he was going to have a meeting of choirs. I 
could not go, but, seeing him a little while 
afterwards, I asked him how the choral 
festival had gone off. ‘Oh! very well,’ he 
said. ‘And how many choirs had you?’ [ 
asked. ‘Oh, well, only two,’ he said; ‘L——’s 
from over the hill and my own.’ ‘And how 
many voices had you ?’ I next asked. ‘ You 
should not be so inquisitive,’ he said, ‘ but to 
tell the truth, there were only his Buttons and 
my own little maid !’” 


Before he went to Whittington, he had 
some experience of another quaint character 
among Shropshire clergymen, as is related in 
the following passage taken from the note- 
book : 


“ Mr. C—— was curate of a parish near 
Shrewsbury when I was curate of Holy Cross 
and St. Giles’ in that town. He was very 
eccentric in all his ways. Among other 
peculiarities he, though very High Church in 
views, adopted a very secular style of dress. 
Archdeacon Allen undertook on one occasion 
to speak to him on the subject, and at a Visita- 
tion very kindly and pleasantly remarked that 
his dress was not quite what was usual on 
such occasions. Whereupon Mr. C——, 
taking hold of the Archdeacon’s coat, said, 
‘Well, Mr. Archdeacon, you know Ais is not 
quite the correct thing ; I believe it is an old 
coat made to do!’ The Archdeacon could 
not resist a good laugh, and acknowledged 
that he was quite right in his supposition. 

* One day my good fellow curate, the Rev. 
F. P. Johnson, was walking along the road 
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when he saw Mr. C approaching, a gaunt 
figure with long strides, in a striped waistcoat 
and blue muffetees, intoning at the top of his 
voice the prayer for the Queen’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty. He slackened pace, finished 
the prayer, duly sang the Amen, and then 
shook hands with a hearty ‘ How do you do, 
old fellow ?’ On Johnson expressing astonish- 
ment at the performance, he said he was only 
saying Matins as in duty bound, and, since 
his rector would not have it in church and he 
had no time in his lodgings in Shrewsbury, he 
always said it as he came back from visiting 
the school in the morning. ‘If you had been 
a minute or two sooner,’ he added, ‘you 
would just have come in for the anthem. 
You know “ in choirs and places where they 
sing, here followeth the anthem.”’ ‘ And what 
anthem did you have to-day ?’ asked Johnson. 
‘Qh,’ he replied, ‘I always have the same, 
for I only know one. When I come to that 
place I always sing “ God save the Queen.”’ 
* Another time Mr. C—— was spending 
a day with Mr. Peake, then curate of Elles- 
mere. At noon he went up to his room, 
and Mr. Peake heard him whistling very 
strangely on one note. He went up, knocked 
at his door, and asked him what he was doing. 
‘Qh, nothing,’ said Mr. C—— ‘But what 
are you whistling in that queer way for?’ 
said Mr. Peake. ‘Oh, well, if you must 
know,’ he answered, ‘I was saying my 
prayers.’ ‘Saying your prayers!’ said Mr. 
Peake, ‘ why, you were whistling!’ ‘ Yes, I 
know,’ said Mr. C ; ‘the fact is your 
maid was cleaning your room next to mine, 
and I thought she would think it odd perhaps 
if I intoned my sexts, as I generally do, so I 
thought I would whistle them to-day,’ ” 





Several stories occur in connection with 
Oswestry, which was the market town for 
Whittington. 


“ Extract from a sermon preached by a 
curate of Oswestry upon the scene between 
St. Paul and St. Peter at Antioch. ‘The 
words were taken down at the time [N.B. 
—Hibernice legendum|: ‘So Paul seized the 
banner of the Gospel out of the hands of 
poor, weak, compromising Peter, and waved it 
in a flood of light and liberty over the head 
of the Galatian Church.’ ” 


Again : 


“ A certain Calvinistic curate of Oswestry 
met a neighbour who had unhappily seceded 
to Rome, and thus described the interview to 
his vicar. ‘I met --— yesterday, and said 
to him, “ Nota day of my life passes that I 
do not pray for you.” And what do you 
think he said? Why, “And not a day of 
my life passes that I do not pray for you.” 
The impudence of the fellow!’ ” 

Here is another : 

“A certain clergyman of this diocese, 
risen from the ranks, was preaching at ‘Trinity 
Church, Oswestry, and found in the course of 
the service that he had forgotten his pocket- 
handkerchief. As he felt he should require 
one during the sermon, the weather being very 
warm, he asked a lady in a pew close to the 
pulpit, as he went up, to lend him hers, which 
he duly returned as he went down again! ” 

Whittington being on the borders of Wales, 
Dissent was extremely prevalent, and the 
Church’s action towards Dissenters was a 
burning subject. Hence the following story : 


« At a clerical meeting soon after I came 
into these parts the subject discussed was, 
‘How to treat Dissenters.’ After most of 
those present had spoken, a neighbouring 
rector said, ‘I make it a principle never to 
speak to Dissenters about religious matters. 
But I have a very good garden with a 
southern slope, and I send them baskets of 
early vegetables, and by this means I have 
brought several over to the Church.’ ” 


Next comes two stories from the same 
neighbourhood of Oswestry, but of a more 
unclerical nature : 


« A relation of Sir Watkin Wynn was one 
day hunting with those hounds when his 
horse stumbled in a lane and fell with him. 
Whereupon Simpson, at that time Sir Wat- 
kin’s second horseman, jumped off to helphim, 
and thinking him dangerously hurt tried to 
comfort him with a text of Scripture, saying, 
‘ Ah, sir! naked we came out of our mother’s 
womb and naked we shall return thither!’ 

«Dr. B , of Oswestry, has three horses 
which he has named ‘ High Church, Low 
Church, and Broad Church.’ ‘The reason 
he gives is that the first is always on his 
knees, the second never, and as for the third 
you never know what he will do next.” 
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“ ISERABLE machine!. . . I wish 
I had never seen it. I wish | 
had never been such a fool as to 
learn to ride! At my time of 

life I ought to have known better. 

me right ! ” 

Isabel Dyke pushed her bicycle into the 
shed she had built for it in her garden, and 
turned away savagely—almost resolved never 
to mount it again. 

Yet she looked remarkably well in’ her 
neat cycling dress; and the exercise—or 
something else—had brought a fresh colour 
to her cheeks which was very becoming. 
She hardly looked thirty, though she was 
well past that pleasant age. Her slight tall 
figure was as active as a girl’s; and most 
men found her both more interesting and 
more attractive than many 
prettier women. 

Naturally there were various reasons given 
by her neighbours in the little town of 
Barnston to explain the fact that so charm 
ing a woman was still unmarried; but no 


It serves 


younger and 


one would have believed the simple truth 
that Isabel had never yet known a man 
whom she would care to pass a whole week 
with—much less the rest her lifetime. 
At least, such had been the truth up to the 
period when this history begins. Of late 
Isabel had sometimes fancied that an un 
married woman might be lonely as she grew 
old. Sometimes, as on this pleasant autumn 
afternoon, she sighed as she re-entered her 
pretty house, and felt that it was very quiet 
very desolate. 


of 


A trim maid brought her a daiatily ap- 
pointed tea-tray. Isabel looked up a new book 
and turned the pages as she sipped her tea 
—but somehow before her eyes floated a 
pale, careworn face, with pleading eyes. 

“That horrid bicycle ! ” 
throwing the book aside. 


she exclaimed, 
“Tf I had only 
been walking it would have been all right. 
What will he think of me?” 

“ He” was the Rev. Edgar Morne, a poor 
Curate, whose singularly incapable wife had 
died three years before, leaving him with 
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do bachelor, who made no 
secret of his intention to win 
the favour of Isabel Dyke and 
promote her to the style and 
dignity of Mrs. Wallace Mathe- 
son, 

Isabel’s intention—like a wise 
woman —she kept to herself. 
But this wretched cycling epi- 
sode had put an unforeseen 
difficulty in her way as regards 
carrying out those intentions. 

This is what had happened. 
She was not yet an expert rider, 
and, especially when excited or 
nervous, found that when off she 
could not get on, and when on 
she couldn’t get off. Nerves did 
not often trouble Miss Dyke, it 
is true; but she was not tho- 
roughly at home with her bi- 
cycle, and though determined to 
master it, felt awkward and 
schoolgirlish when _ struggling 
vainly to get off without up- 
setting, or to start without two 
or three false trials and a good 
deal of wobbling. She usually 
wheeled her machine to the Park, 
where the roads were quiet, and 
practised on the broad walk by 
the side of the ornamental lake. 
This she had decided to do on 
the afternoon in question. At 
the Park entrance she was met 
by Mrs. Chater, a noted retailer 
of news. 

“Oh, Isabel, have you heard 
about Mr. Morne?” she began 





***T cant stop!" she gasped” 


four singularly untamed children. Isabel 
Dyke had pitied the wife for her weakness, 
respected the husband for his patience, and 
loved the children for their unconvention- 
ality; and in time the Curate began to 
worship —in silence—the woman whose 
friendship made the one bright spot in his 
struggling life. At the present moment all 
Barnston was of opinion that Miss Dyke 
favoured the dashing suit of a very different 
admirer—the newly-appointed manager of 
the County Bank—a handsome and well-to- 


eagerly. ‘No—I thought you 

had not, because you have been 

away for two days, and I didn’t 

suppose any one would write and 
tell you. He has had the offer of the living 
of Oakpool—three hundred pounds a year 
and a Vicarage. ‘The Rector does not want 
him to go; but how can he refuse—in his 
circumstances? Mr. Morne has to decide at 
once, because the present Vicar is ordered 
abroad. He is dying, they say; and Mr. 
Morne is to be there next Sunday, if he 
accepts ; and of course he will, it is such a 
good thing for him—though we shall miss 
him, and the Rector is in despair. It is so 
far off too. I don’t suppose we shall see 
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A BICYCLE CONTINGENCY 


anything more of him. 
you'll enjoy your ride. 
splendidly !” 

Isabel indeed mounted easily enough, for 
once, and made the whole tour of the lake 
without thinking whether she was enjoying 
it or not. 

Mrs. Chater’s news had startled her. It 
would make a horrible blank in her life—a 
blank which she could not bear to contem- 
plate—if Edgar Morne left Barnston, and 
she never saw him again. And why should 
he? He was doing splendid work here 
among the young men in the factories—so 
the Rector always said. Every one liked 
him ; the children were settled at school, and 
were very fond of 
her pretty garden 
on half - holidays. 
Why should he go 
away when they 
were all so happy? 
“Three hundred a 
year and a Vicar- 
age.” Isabel’s 
heart beat faster 
than usual as she 
said to herself: 
“Well, I have 
seven hundred a 
year and a house, 
and I don’t want it 
all to- myself. He 
must not go away ” 

It was easy to 
say “‘ He must not 
go”; but how to 
prevent such a 
catastrophe gave 
Miss Dyke anxious 
thoughts ; and she 
went on her way 
absently, increasing 
her pace uncon- 
sciously as her 
mind turned over 
one plan and 
another until she 
found herself spin- 
ning smoothly and 
rapidly down an 
inclined bend of 
the road. Quite 
unconsciously she 


had left the level 
XXIX—8 


Good-day! Hope 
You are getting on 


*** And you are sure 
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walk, and a sudden panic seized her. She 
seemed to be going at a tremendous pace. 
How should she ever be able to stop? To 
get off appeared at that moment a wild 
impossibility, should her life depend upon 
it! And suddenly, as she whizzed round a 
bushy corner, she became aware that the man 
sitting on the fence in the shade of the 
laurels was Mr. Morne, and that he saw her, 
and sprang up eagerly to greet her. On 
flew her bicycle, the rider absolutely power- 
less to check it. 

* Miss Dyke! just a moment——” 

She heard the words, and tried desperately 
to make him understand the situation. 

“I can’t stop!” she gasped, shaking her 


quite sure—that you won't think less of me for 


coming to you?’” 
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head, as faster downhill sped the machine. 
Isabel was too bewildered to notice that 
coming slowly up the hill towards her was 
Mr. Wallace Matheson, cool, handsome, 
carefully got up. But the Curate saw him. 
He stood looking after Miss Dyke until she 
slackened speed on reaching the level road, 
and he saw that she dismounted, and that 
Mr. Wallace Matheson was talking to her. 
Then he turned away and went to the Rector 
to announce his decision. 

Up to that moment he had hesitated. He 
was happy at Barnston. The work suited 
him, and he knew that he was gaining influ- 
ence in the place. The Rector and he pulled 
well together. The children had good health 
and were getting on at school. It was a 
pity to go away, for their sakes. And then 
—there was Isabel Dyke. 

Edgar Morne was remarkably devoid of 
conceit fora man. It never occurred to him 
that Isabel—his ideal of all that was beautiful 
and perfect in womanhood—could love him 
for his goodness, his patience, his humility. 
Her friendship was very precious to him. 
He consulted her about everything; and 
once or twice it had seemed to him that her 
kindness to the children and her interest in 
tneir welfare might lead her to consent to 
become his wife if he urged his suit on those 
grounds. But he was too proud, and had 
too high a standard of what marriage ought 
to be, to win her in such a manner. Still, 
when the offer came of the living at Oak- 
pool, he felt at once that it would depend 
upon Isabel Dyke whether he would accept 
or reject it. He would ask her advice. If 
she wished him to go, that would prove the 
impossibility of the vague dream that now 
and then haunted him of ever gaining her 
heart. If, on the other hand, she expressed 
regret or urged him to stay—why, then, were 
the offer ten times as good, he would refuse 
it, 

Miss Dyke was away from home. He 
waited to make his decision until her return. 
On the way to her house he met Mrs. Chater, 
who, with her usual good-nature, guessed 
where he was going, and told him that Miss 
Dyke was cycling inthe Park. Then he saw 
her; and saw, also, how eagerly she hastened 
towards his rival, the banker; how utterly 
she ignored his request that she would stop 
to speak to him. Plainly the gossips were 
right for once. Miss Dyke had made up 
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her mind to marry. She would not miss 
him nor the children ; and for his own peace 
of mind it was a blessing that he could get 
out of the place before she became Mrs. 
Matheson. As he walked hastily to the 
Rector’s house, he wondered why he had 
hesitated so long. He called himself a good 
many very hard and undeserved names for 
having allowed himself to cherish the faintest 
idea that Miss Dyke could care whether he 
stayed in Barnston or went to—Madagascar. 
He was absolutely deaf to the Rector’s 
plaintive appeals not to leave him just when 
they were going on so pleasantly, and went 
straight home from the Rectory and wrote 
an acceptance of the living of Oakpool. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile Isabel Dyke had been making 
up her mind. It was no use ignoring facts. 
Past thirty as she was, the woman blushed 
as she leaned. back in her chair, pushing 
aside the book she had pretended to read, 
and confessed that the one thought in her 
mind was, ‘‘What would fe think of her?” 
If she had been walking—and if Edgar Morne 
had consulted her about the offer of this 
living—and if—if—she had shown him what 
in truth she felt—that to her Barnston with- 
out him would be a howling wilderness, what 
would have been the result? Would she 
have been sitting alone in her silent house, 
with this ache at her heart—this new fear of 
losing the best thing in life—haunting her? 
. . . That miserable bicycle! 

Suddenly Isabel laughed as she drew her- 
self up and poured out another cup of tea. 
Was she going to let two lives be spoiied 
because her bicycle ran away with her ? 

“Ttrow not,” she said to herself. “I 
know he cares for me. I know—now— 
though I wasn’t sure until to-day—that I 
love him. . . . I am not going to be beaten 
by a bicycle. He shall not go away from 
Barnston.” 

She waited until it was dusk. “ People 
who are ashamed of their deeds love darkness 
rather than light,” she murmured; “ and it 
is not nice to run after a man!” 

Her steps lingered as she approached the 
Curate’s house in a quiet street not far from 
her pretty home. It was still an hour before 
post time, so there was no desperate hurry, 
and she did not know exactly how to begin. 
Suddenly she saw him coming along the 
street, a letter in his hand. 
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A BICYCLE CONTINGENCY 


Isabel was glad it was nearly dark when 
they met. 

“Were you coming to my house, Miss 
Dyke?” he said. ‘The children are in, 
. . » I will post this letter, and be back in 
five minutes.” 

* Is it about—Oakpool ? ” 

“Yes, accepting the offer.” 

She was silent for half a minute, and then 
spoke bravely. 

“Mr. Morne, will you walk back with me 
to my house before posting the letter ? I want 
to ask you—didn’t you see that my bicycle 
was running away with me this afternoon ? 
. . . I was so frightened—and I might have 
been killed. Mr. Matheson stopped it, or 
rather, told me how to stop it.” 

They were walking very close together. 
There was a curious little quiver in Isabel’s 
voice, and the man’s nerves tingled painfully. 
What did it mean? Had she only come to 
torment him—or—? He hardly dared to 
believe his ears as she went on. 

“JT have been miserable ever since— 
thinking what you might think of me. 
Please tell me—had you decided to accept 
Oakpool before that ?” 

“No. I waited to know what you wished. 
But I thought that showed me without 
asking. I took for granted “ 

“You should never take for granted with- 
out asking. Did you think I was purposely 
flying past you—to meet Mr. Matheson? . . . 
And so you went back and accepted this 
offer ?” 

“Yes. Barnston would have been hateful 
to me if you were to be Ais wife. Perhaps it 
was unchristian id 

Isabel laughed. “I am glad you did not 
want me to be his wife—unchristian or 
not!” 

They were at the gate of her garden. 
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There was still light enough for Isabel to see 
the radiance in the face of the man she loved 
as he took her hands in his and looked into 
her eyes. There was light enough for him 
to read their speech. 

“What do you want me to do?” he said 
simply. ‘ My answer must go to-night.” 

“Come in and write that you decline the 
offer, as you prefer to stay here.” 

. * 7 + 7 

When the second letter had gone, Edgar 
Morne still sat before Isabel’s writing-table, 
and she stood beside him, her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“And you are sure—quite sure—that 
you won’t think less of me for coming to 
you?” 

“* My angel! my darling!” 

“ Don’t !—that isn’t what I want. You 
will not think it unwomanly of me—will you ? 
You see, I always meant to let you know if 
I cared in this way, because I knew you 
would never ask me. This afternoon the 
bicycle took matters into its own hands, as 
it were. But it was too absurd for us both 
to be made miserable for the rest of our lives 
by a mere machine. You are sure you would 
have been miserable ? ” 

*T don’t know how you can ask! The 
inexplicable thing to me is that you would 
have been miserable ! ” 

“Oh! that is simple enough. When a 
woman sets her heart upon a thing———” 

* But to set it upon me is the inexplicable 
—wonderful — delightful — never-to-be-com- 
prehended miracle! Isabel! I shall bless 
that bicycle for ever—for I don’t believe I 
should ever have understood that you cared 
unless this had happened just as it did, and 
you had come to explain it, just as you 
did!” 

So the bicycle was forgiven, 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. Lonp. 


ABOUT 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Thine for ever, God of love!”’ 
Lesson: Eph. vi. 1-4 


Text: ‘A child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame.” —Prov. xxix. 15 


LEFT TO ONESELF 


F you were invited by some friend to 
pay a visit to any one of the principal 
cities of our country, and your friend 
were to take you to see all the public 

buildings of that city, there is one building 
which you would notice as being quite dif- 
ferent from allthe rest. It would cause you 
something like a shudder to look at its grim 
and horrid stone gateway, its iron-studded 
door, its strong, massive masonry, its thick 
walls and little iron-barred windows. It 
would appear to be a castle, and yet not a 
castle ; for you would know that it was built 
so strong not so much to keep people out as 
to hold fast those shut up within. A Prison! 
If you were asked what kind of people it is 
who are shut up in prisons, you would say, 
they are those who have done some wrong, 
who have broken the laws of their country ; 
and because they have been found guilty of 
some crime they have been sentenced by the 
judge to that punishment. And that answer 
would be quite true. But now, if you were 
able to go further back in the lives of those 
unfortunate prisoners, and if you were able 
to see what kind of life they led when they 
were children, you would, I have little doubt, 
discover that their childhood was sad and 
uncared for. There are some who go wrong 
in spite of all the care spent upon them at 
home and at school ; but generally speaking 
it is the truth to say that our prisons are full 
of those who, when children, were “ left to 
themselves.” 

A child left to himself! What kind of 
child must that be? What kind of man will 
he grow up to be? Think for a moment 
what becomes of anything left to itself: a 
grape-vine, a hop-garden, a strawherry-bed. 


SELF 


What, then, shall we say of a child, with all 
the snares and pitfalls and temptations of 
the streets thick around him? A boy some- 
times thinks he would be so much happier 
if he could be let go his own way and do 
exactly what he liked. He does not like 
being told he must not do this or that: he 
must not go here or there. He is angry 
when he cannot indulge this or that whim, 
and he is slow to believe that his father or 
mother knows better than he does himself 
what is good for him. He cries out to be 
“left to himself.” 

The poor, filthy, ragged Arabs of our 
great towns, who somehow or other manage 
to dodge the school-attendance officer, who 
pick up their food how they may, and sleep 
where they can, who have never known what 
it is to be taught habits of obedience, and 
who in the end drift into vice and crime— 
these are children “ left to themselves ” ! 

If you were asked who it is you love best 
in all the world, I know what you would 
answer; you would say, in one word: 
“Mother!” Yes; it would be Mother, 
who is always thinking of you; Mother, who 
is always doing everything to make you 
happy: Mother, who loves you more than 
you know or can imagine. Can you bear 
for a moment the thought of “ bringing 
Mother to shame” ; making her cover her 
face with her hands and shed bitter tears of 
anguish at the mere mention of you? That, 
you say, is impossible! It could never be! 
Yes; but that is precisely what the wise 
man says happens when a child is “left to 
himself.” Not only does he come utterly to 
grief himself, bringing body and soul to 
ruin, but he brings dishonour and misery 
on his Mother! 

I am sure when you think of all this, you 
will not want to be left to yourself, to go as 
you please and to wander at your own sweet 
will. Remember the Lord Jesus “ pleased 
not Himself,” but set to all children for all 
time a beautiful and perfect example of sub- 
missive obedience. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ There is a land where flowers 
are fair” 
Lesson: St. Mark xiv. 66-72 


Text: ‘‘ And when he came to himself.” — 
St. Luke xv. 17 


COMING TO ONESELF 


EVERYBODY knows that touching story our 
Lord once told of the self-willed son, who 
demanded from his father the share of pro- 
perty which fell to him and then went away 
and squandered it all in a far country. For 
a time that foolish young man thought he 
was doing a fine thing, surrounding himself 
with new friends who flattered him and 
helped him all the time, of course, to spend 
his money as fast as they could. At last— 
and it was not a very long time—all his 
money was gone, and all his false friends 
with it, and he had nothing at all left ; and 
he who had revelled in such luxury was 
driven to earn a wretched living, or rather 
keep himself from utter starvation by mind- 
ing pigs. Then it was, our Lord says, that 
this poor young man “came to himself” ; as 
though during all that time of reckless and 
riotous extravagance he had been away from 
himself. Just as we say of some one, who 
has fainted and recovers his senses, that he 
is coming to himself ; so our Lord teaches us 
how that young man, when he thought of all 
his father’s love and how he had grieved his 
father’s heart, came to his right senses— 
“ came to himself.” 

The prodigal son lost himself when he 
hurried away from his father’s house and 
plunged into a wild life of pleasure; but 
whenever we give ourselves up without a 
struggle to any strong passion, we become 
in a way like him. 

This is especially true of angry feelings. 
Any one who is enraged with anger has for a 
time lost his senses ; he has forgotten him- 
self; he is out of himself; he says and does 
things which he would never do when he 
was “ himself.” 

Vanity is another thing which makes 
people, as the saying goes, “lose their head.” 
Even boys and girls are so puffed up by it 
that they seem to imagine themselves to be 
so important that the world—that is their 
home or their school—could not go on 
without them. It is a mercy when the rude 
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awakening comes and some one is so kind 
as to give the cruel shock. When Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, 
was vaingloriously boasting of a victory he 
had just won, some one calmly reminded 
him that his shadow was not one whit longer 
than before. 

Fear, again, has a terrible power to drive 
one out of oneself, and make one say and 
do things that are afterwards snost bitterly 
regretted. Look at St. Peter in the court of 
the high priest’s house, as one servant after 
another recognises him in the flickering glow 
of the fire that burns in the cold night air. 
What possesses him to utter those false and 
fearful words ? How comes it that he who 
loves his Lord so truly, who boasted so boldly 
that he would remain faithful to Him even 
to death, now denies that he was with Him, 
or that he knows Him at all? Surely, here 
was not the true Peter! No; but he came 
to himself ; when the fear had passed, and 
“when he thought thereon, he wept bitterly.” 

Anger; pride; fear. Here are three great 
enemies—there are others, but it is enough 
now to mention these—three furies which 
destroy self-mastery. Let but one of them 
enter you, and it will, if it be not checked, 
drive you out of yourself. Strive therefore 
to be more like Jesus ; gentle and lowly and 
brave like Him. Pray that He may be your 
Master, and rule all your thoughts, words 
and works ; for His Name’s sake. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Jesu, meek and gentle” 
Lesson: Dan. iv. 28-33 


Text: ‘‘ Not to think of himself more highly than 


he ought to think.’"—Rom. xii. 3 


THINKING TOO HIGHLY OF ONESELF 


One of the old Greek sages who lived in 
the days of long ago used to say that the 
wisest of all counsels was this: “ Know 
thyself.” Everybody feels how true that is, 
and—how hard it is! How hard it is to 
find out what you can do and what you 
cannot do. Not that there is one hard-and- 
fast line dividing the two classes of things 
off from one another; for the line shitts as 
you grow older and gain more experience, 
and boys and girls of spirit and industry will 
be continually making that boundary line 
recede as far as possible—much farther than 
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the indolent and lazy will. Thus, for in- 
stance, boys or girls who are worth anything 
at all will not sit down tamely, and let a prize 
slip away from them for want of trying. 
“T’m sure I shall never be able to do that!” 
will be far less often on their lips than: “ At 
any rate I’ll have a try!” And in this way 
those who are going to do any good in the 
world gradually arrive, often through many 
disappointments and many failures, nearer 
to that illuminating knowledge of self which 
is one great secret of happiness and success 
in life. 

On the other hand there are those who 
never take the trouble to know themselves, 
so that all their life through there is nothing 
about which they are more ignorant than 
themselves. They start by thinking (if you 
will let me borrow schoolboy language for a 
moment) “ such a jolly lot of themselves” ; 
by imagining themselves to be altogether 
superior to their companions. So, too, they 
believe that everything that belongs to them 
must be immensely better than anything 
anybody else has: in a word, all their geese 
are swans. 

Unhappily it is most often those who have 
least ground in reason or fact who must in- 
dulge in vainglorious talk. They have never 
learnt to think truly of themselves, and so it 
is small wonder if they are unable to speak 
modestly of themselves. They are the 
opposite of Nelson, who was “ fitter to do 
the action than describe it.” They are all 
talk. Self-praise is very rarely, if ever, seen 
in those who are really great, the giants and 
heroes of mankind, but only in the little 
pigmies, who cannot see themselves as others 
see them. 

It was a saying of that grand old Roman, 
Cato the Censor, that the wise learn more 
from fools than fools ever do from the wise. 
If therefore you are wise, you will learn from 
those who are puffed up with vanity, not 
merely how silly such vanity is, but to be 
anxious, as St. Paul warns you, not to think 
of yourself more highly than you ought to 
think. A modest and sober estimate of 
oneself is thus taught not only by good 
sense but by the Word of God. 

What will help us to have sober thoughts 
of self and save us from foolish vanity? 
What will teach us how we ought to think 
of self? It is certain we shall never learn 
so long as we put ourselves on an imaginary 
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pedestal and look with a kind of pity and 
contempt on others. That will never do us 
any good in the eyes of either God or man. 
The only way to know ourselves and judge 
ourselves is by bringing ourselves to some- 
thing which will really search and test us. 
So thought the Psalmist: “ Try me, O God, 
and seek the ground of my heart; prove me, 
and examine my thoughts.” The secret is 
to think less of self altogether and more of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hast bidden us 
to love and follow Him. It is in truly and 
sincerely trying to do this that we shall be 
most surely saved from all over-weening 
vanity and conceit. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘‘ O Lord, how joyful 'tis to see” 
Lesson ; St. Luke x. 25-37 


Text: ‘‘ And to love his neighbour as himself,"’"— 
St. Mark xii. 33 


AS ONESELF 


EvERY ONE loves himself; he can’t help it, 
and there’s no end of it. Nor can there be 
anything wrong in this. God has given us 
eyes and ears, and He has so ordered it, 
that the world around ministers pleasure to 
them, as well as to all our other organs of 
sense. What a delight it is to look upon a 
snow-clad mountain whose top is just catch- 
ing the pink glow of dawn, or upon the 
broad expanse of blue sea, or a waving 
cornfield ripe for harvest! What delight to 
listen to beautiful music, a sweet voice, or 
a fine band of skilful players! And so of 
other, even if lower, pleasures. It would 
be a strange thing indeed if God had given 
us the means of enjoyment and we were to 
refuse to have anything to do with His kind 
and loving giits. ‘There are very few who 
do this, and we need not now ask why they 
do so. No; the danger is all the other 
way; the danger is lest we should think 
only of these pleasures, and how we can get 
the greatest share for ourselves, forgetting 
higher and greater things, loving only our- 
selves. 

But as the great Bishop Butler has re- 
minded us, “ people may love themselves 
with the most entire and unbounded affec- 
tion and yet be extremely miserable.” ‘The 
truth is, that if we would be happy ourselves 
we must be trying to help others to be 
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happy too. That is God’s law, and there is 
no getting away from it. Do we know what 
we like for ourselves? Let that guide us in 
all our dealings with our neighbour. 

And who is our neighbour? You re- 
member the Lord’s answer to that question. 
It is not only he who lives next door, or in 
the same street or square, or in the same 
town, or even one of the same race. The 
Jews hated the Samaritans with a fierce and 
inveterate hatred; yet it was the good 
Samaritan who showed himself neighbour 
to the Jew. Our neighbour, then, is he, 
whoever he may be, whom God brings 
across our path—even though we may never 
have seen him before. 

This goes against all our prejudices. Do 
you remember in that charming book, 
Kingsley’s “Water Babies,” how we read 
that, when a smart little groom rode into the 
court where Tom, the poor little chimney- 
sweep, lived, “Tom was just hiding behind 
a wall to heave half a brick at the horse’s 
legs, as is the custom of that country, when 
they welcome strangers”? Ah, you say, but 
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he was a neglected, untaught, uncared-for 
child, who had never had the chance of 
learning any better ; and the place he lived 
in was a squalid court in a great manufac- 
turing town in the North. Yes; but how 
about the new boy who comes to your 
school? It is not with you, I know, a case 
of half a brick; but do you always do the 
nicest things and try to make him feel less 
lonely and miserable in his new surround- 
ings ? 

When Christ told us to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, He set before us a picture of 
perfection. But if we cannot reach it all at 
once, we are yet to strive after it. Here, at 
least, is one step towards it. When you 
meet any one for the first time, try to look 
upon him as some one, not coming acciden- 
tally into your life, but put there by God 
Himself that you may help him and befriend 
him and make him happier. Do you not 
see what a splendid view of life is opened 
up by that thought? So shall you be follow- 
ing, though it be at a very long interval, Him 
who came to save and to bless. 
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By THE Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


EVER have I been more surprised 

than when, on going to spend a 

week with Mr. Moody in his house 

at Northfield, Massachusetts, I saw 

at close quarters what manner of man he was. 
I had known him, indeed, before as a shrewd 
and practical man ; but it is difficult not to 
think of a revivalist, or a poet, as dwelling in 
the clouds and subsisting on something dif- 
ferent from human nature’s daily food. The 
surprise was to find Mr. Moody standing so 
squarely on the common earth. He was a 
farmer on no inconsiderable scale ; he con- 
ducted a large hotel; and he had a church 
of his own. He had returned to his native 
place—which is situated in a lovely valley, 
not unlike some of our finest Scotch land- 
scapes—and, even from a worldly point of 
view, he was by far the most important 
personage in the vicinity. To come upon 
him in these circumstances, whom I had 


previously seen only in the midst of revival 
meetings, was like going to Stratford-on- 
Avon to discover that the creator of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” had accumu- 
lated house property and speculated in malt. 

But the greatest surprise of all was to 
learn what occupied the greater part of his 
time. This was the education of seven or 
eight hundred young men and women, which 
was carried on in two institutions separated 
three or four miles from one another. Not 
only did he educate these young people 
but lodged and boarded them; and for 
this purpose he had erected more than a 
dozen fine buildings, not unlike in appearance 
to the hydropathic establishments of this 
country. The trustees happened to be hold- 
ing their annual meeting at Northfield when 
I was there; and the treasurer (a Boston 
lawyer) informed me that the annual cost 
was not less than thirty thousand pounds, for 
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the raising of which Mr. Moody was re- 
sponsible. He was so well trusted, the 
treasurer added, by many wealthy persons in 
America and Great Britain, that the money 
came in without much difficulty, and most of 
the buildings had been gifts from friends. 
Mr. Moody, however, and Mr. Sankey con- 
tributed £5000 a year; and, when I asked 
how they were able to afford such a sum of 
money, he replied that it came from the 
royalties on their hymn-books. It was touch- 
ing to see one who had had scarcely any 
education himself thus devoting his life to 
the instruction of others; and the benevo- 
lence of the man was shown by the fact that 
nearly all the inmates of his school were per- 
sons . who, 
through the 
death or 
misfortunes 
of their pa- 
rents, had 
missed 
their 
chance of a 
good start 
in life. 

The ho- 
tel requires 
explana- 
tion. One 
Ot Bie. 
M oody’s 
principal 
occupa- 
tions was 
the as- 
sembling of conferences at Northfield, some- 
what similar to those which meet in this 
country at Keswick and elsewhere. Of 
course on such occasions a great deal of 
accommodation was required, and all through 
the year Northfield was a place of resort for 
pilgrims from many quarters. The waiters in 
the hotel were students in the school ; and 
I suppose, when the visitors were few, it was 
practically one of the boarding-houses. In 
the United States the combination of service 
of this kind with the studies in a college is 
by no means the rarity which it would be in 
this country. 

These conferences attracted large numbers 
of the most zealous people not only from the 
surrounding neighbourhood but from distant 
States. Christian workers went there to 
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sharpen their tools and to get their spirits 
kindled, and they carried back the instruction 
which they had received, to use it in their 
own work. Perhaps the most important con- 
ference of the year was one for students, who 
came from all the colleges of the United 
States and Canada, considerable contingents 
from Great Britain being also generally 
present. Mr. Moody provided the speakers, 
and these were gathered from all the Evan- 
gelical denominations and from many coun- 
tries. He was liberal-minded in his selection, 
much more so, indeed, than suited the tastes 
of some of his supporters, who remonstrated 
with him for bringing forward men whose 
orthodoxy was not above suspicion. I 
remember 
meeting 
him at Yale 
University, 
when he 
told me that 
he had in- 
vited to an 
impending 
conference 
a professor 
of theology 
whose criti- 
cal views 
were at the 
time caus- 
ing a cer- 
tainamount 
of scandal. 
He wanted 
me to in- 
terview the professor and see if he was 
sound in the faith. I decidedly declined 
the task; but it was never easy to divert 
Mr. Moody from his aim. Two days after- 
wards he sent for me, and, when I went to 
his hotel, I found him closeted with the 
professor. He left us together, and there 
was nothing for it but to go through with the 
examination. I told Mr. Moody that he was 
all right ; whereupon he exclaimed, “Then 
I will stick to him, and no amount of influ- 
ence will make me budge.” 

He was up every morning at four o’clock, 
and, when he came down to meet the rest 
of us at breakfast, he had already almost a 
day’s work behind him. Butall day long he 
was busily occupied with his institutions ; his 
buggy, in which he himself drove a pair of 
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handsome horses, generally stand- 
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ing at the door when he was in 
the house. But he was not ex- 
cited or worried. On the con- 
trary, he was always cheerful and 
able to give his attention to 
whatever was going on. In his 
home he was singularly happy ; 
and, when one came to know Mrs. 
Moody, it was easy to see where 
lay the secret of the cheerful- 
ness of his character and the 
solidity of his work, for she sur- 
rounded him with an atmosphere 
of order, dignity, and sunshine. 
He possessed a strong dash 
of humour, and immensely en- 
joyed a joke or a good story. 
There was Prohibition in the 
village, but it had to be voted 
every year; and one time, he 
told me, at the annual meeting 
held for this purpose, a farmer, obviously 
under the influence of drink, stood up in the 
gallery and proposed three cheers for “ the 
Honourable Mr. Moody.” Next day Mr. 
Moody tackled him at the railway station, to 
ascertain where he had got the liquor. The 
man would not tell, unless Mr. Moody would 
promise to keep the secret ; which he would 
not do, as he intended to prosecute the 
delinquent. The farmer, however, being 
obdurate, he had at last to yield. ‘“ You are 
quite certain,” demanded the man, “that you 
will not tell?” “Yes,” said Mr. Moody, “I 
will not tell.” “Then,” replied the man, 
at the same time giving his horse the whip, 
“neither will I.” On another occasion he 
and Mr. Sankey, travelling by train, stopped 
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at a station on the platform of which were 
standing a large group of loafers. Mr. 
Moody, beckoning one of these to the car- 
riage window, asked him in a chaffing way 
what was wrong, and what they were all 
waiting for. The loafer retired crestfallen. 
But a few days afterwards, when the evan- 
gelists stopped on their return journey, he 
was standing there alone, and, seeing Mr. 
Moody twinkling at him, he lounged forward 
to the carriage. ‘ Well,” asked Mr. Moody, 
“where have they all gone?” ‘Have you 
not heard,” was the reply, “ of the row going 
on in this town?” “No; what about?” 
“ About a man they won’t bury.” “ Won't 
bury !” demanded Mr. Moody, “ why won’t 
they bury him?” “’Ca’se he ain’t dead!” 

And the window of the carriage 
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|] went quickly up. 

The great events of Mr. 
Moody’s life were the occasions 
when he and Mr. Sankey, who 
also has his home in Northfield, 
and occupies his leisure in com- 
piling hymn-books, sallied forth 
to conduct an evangelistic cam- 
paign in some of the great cities 
of the Union. In his latter days 
especially he could reckon upon 
the co-operation of all the reli- 
gious forces in every community 
he visited, as well as on the 
cordial notice of the newspaper 
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press, so that everything was prepared before 
he arrived, and the work could be done 
quickly. No other evangelist enjoyed any- 
thing like the same amount of influence ; 
and to the very close of his life his meetings 
were crowded and fruitful. 

Once, when he was speaking to me with 
immense gratitude of Scotland, and I ven- 
tured to say, “ But surely Scotland is debtor 
to you,” he went on to say, “ You do not 
know what Scotland did for me: it was what 
happened in your country that gave me the 
standing which I have in my own.” To my 
mind this was a novel view, but I have no 
doubt that it was perfectly just, and that the 


and a strong Yankee accent; yet he had a 
downright earnestness and a spiritual power 
which carried all before him. His meetings 
grew larger and larger, till they were con- 
stantly crowded. He held a Noon Meeting 
for prayer in the Free Assembly Hall in the 
centre of the city, a Bible Reading in the 
afternoon in some prominent church, and 
an itinerant Evangelistic Meeting every night. 
It was not long before the mind of the city 
took fire ; the meetings became the absorbing 
topic of conversation alike in workshop and 
drawing-room ; and there were unmistakable 

signs of the outbreak of a great revival. 
Scotland is a small country; anything 
happening in Edinburgh soon 
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crisis of Mr. Moody’s career was his first 
visit to Scotland. 

I can remember, as if it were yesterday, 
his arrival, in the end of 1873, in Edinburgh, 
where I was then a student. He had been 
holding meetings in Newcastle, and some of 
the ministers associated with him there had 
written favourably to persons in Edinburgh 
interested in his kind of work. These had 
invited him north, and his coming began to 
be talked about. But it was with more 
amusement than seriousness, the singing of 
the Gospel by Mr. Sankey, to the accompani- 
ment of an American organ, which was then 
a novelty, being-much more commented on 
than Mr. Moody’s preaching. As soon, 
however, as the evangelists arrived, all this 
was changed, Mr. Moody’s power being 
instantly felt. He was a big, heavy figure, 
with Socratic nose, thickly bearded face, 





penetrates to the remotest corner 
of the land; and it is not far 
for people deeply interested in 
anything to come up and see it 
in the capital. In a few months 
the whole country was ringing 
with the names of the evan- 
gelists; Mr. Sankey’s hymns, 
which were simple and catching, 
were sung in every village from 
Maidenkirk to John-o-Groats ; 
and invitations to visit other 
places poured in from every side. 
It was not in the power of the 
two men to respond to one 
tithe of these ; but ministers and 
laymen who were in sympathy 
with the movement visited many 
places, telling what they had seen, 
and reproducing the revival on a smaller scale. 
Large numbers of divinity students especially 
threw themselves into this work, and, when 
their college session was over, carried the 
movement not only to many parts of their 
own country but across the Border. 

After finishing their work in Edinburgh 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey visited the 
most important towns, and settled down in 
Glasgow, where the impression was not less 
deep or universal than in Edinburgh. From 
Scotland they passed to Ireland; and then 
they visited the great English cities, finishing 
with London, in which they settled for many 
months. In some places large buildings 
were erected beforehand for their accommo- 
dation ; and in London they occupied for a 
time the Agricultural Hall, which is capable 
of holding twenty thousand people. 

Lord Chancellor Cairns set the example 
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to society of attending the meet- 
ings, which for a time were fre 
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quented by considerable num- 
bers of the upper class ; efforts 
were also made, not without suc- 
cess, to reach the lapsed masses 
of the great cities; but it was 
chiefly among the classes be- 
tween these extremes that the 
revival was carried on. 

In 1883 and 1891 the evan- 
gelists again returned to our 
shores, and the same blessing 
rested on their labours ; but it 
was the first visit that made the 
deepest impression in most parts 
of the country. A formation of 
piety of a peculiar type was 
then deposited which is still 
traceable in the structure of 
society; and for a quarter of 
a century all kinds of religious 
and philanthropic agencies have been re- 
cruiting their forces from the persons who 
received the first decisive religious impulse 
from Mr. Moody. Of his success in 
winning the confidence of people of means 
tangible evidences were left behind in many 
cities. Thus, in Edinburgh he raised 
the £10,000 with which the premises 
of Carubber’s Close Mission were rebuilt ; 
in Glasgow he was the virtual founder of the 
remarkable suite of buildings devoted to 
religious purposes of which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the centre ; and in 
other towns similar buildings remain as 
monuments of his beneficence and origin- 


ality. 
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The building was erected out of the hymn-book profits 





It is not easy to say wherein exactly his 
power consisted. He was not an orator like 
Whitfield ; for though he rose occasionally 
to pathos and impressiveness, his addresses 
were as a rule brief, anecdotical, and practical. 
He had not the excitability of the revivalist, 
and no physical manifestations accompanied 
his preaching like those which marked the 
career of Wesley ; his message was reasonable 
and human, and the terrors of the other 
world held a very inconspicuous place in his 
sermons. 

One element of his success was that he 
worked in harmony with the Churches and 
conserved his results by directing them into 
the ordinary ecclesiastical channels. From 
large sections of the regular 
ministry he received hearty sup- 
port. It was fine, on the day 
of one of his big conferences, to 
see the skill with which he 
brought forward men like Prin- 
cipal Cairns and Principal Fair- 
bairn, Dr. Robert Buchanan 
and Dr. Dale, and made use of 
the local celebrities who were 
most likely to assist his cause. 
He never hesitated to efface him- 
self when another speaker was 
more likely to suit the occasion. 
At the most impressive of his 
meetings which I ever attended 
—the first of his services for 
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young men in Glasgow, when more than a 
hundred caine forward seeking prayer on 
their own behalf—he did not speak at all, but 
simply occupied the chair and called upon 
Principal Cairns and several students of 
divinity from Edinburgh to address the 
audience. For many months he practically 
handed over to Professor Drummond his 
meetings for young men; and in later days 
he frequently put the Rev. John McNeill to 
the front instead of himself. He had the 
keenest discernment of spirits, and seldom 
made a mistake in estimating the calibre 
of those with whom he came in contact. 

I should be inclined to place the presence 
of his colleague, Mr. Sankey, high among 
the sources of his success. Whether or not 
Mr. Sankey’s singing would have secured a 
favourable judgment from an artistic point 
of view, at all events it was very tender and 
impressive, and served admirably as an 
advertisement, being everywhere talked about. 
It shed over the meetings a kind of sun- 
shine, which was attractive to the common 
people ; and there can be no doubt that it 
has had permanent effects on the praise of 
the churches and facilitated the introduction 
of instrumental music. 

Mr. Moody was a successful business man 
before he became an evangelist, and he 
brought his business habits into his religious 
work. He was as sharp as a needle, nothing 
escaping his eye. Whenever a large attend- 
ance was doubtful, he plied every means of 


advertisement. Some of his 
meetings were “open” in the 
sense that any one so disposed 
was at liberty to speak or pray. 
But on important occasions he 
knew very well beforehand who 
were likely to take part in the 
meeting, and some of the most 
delightful surprises were what 
Artemus Ward would have 
called “prepared impromptus.” 
Of course he was beset by 
“cranks ;” but he faced them 
with great courage. When a 
speaker was taking breath, he 
would give out the next hymn 
as naturally as if the man had 
finished. I have heard him 
say toa speaker who had scarcely 
commenced what he intended 
to say, “Now, sir, that is per- 
fect: if you add a single word, you will 
spoil it. Let us sing No. 123.” When pro- 
voked beyond measure, he could be very 
severe. An Australian evangelist had told a 
long story of his own glorious doings 
and of the opposition he had everywhere 
encountered. As he sat down, Mr. Moody 
remarked, “I can tell you, sir, why they 
opposed you.” “Why?” “Because you 
spoke too much about yourself.” This was 
said in a crowded meeting. 

The method of holding inquiry meetings 
at the close of the services is one about 
which differences of opinion may exist ; but 
at all events it contributed largely to the 
results which the evangelist was seeking. 
At an ordinary religious service people may 
be affected ; but, as soon as they leave the 
sacred edifice, their seriousness has to en- 
counter influences which tend to dissipate it. 
Mr. Moody, on the contrary, seized the 
opportunity, when the impression was at 
its height, of calling for a step which com- 
mitted people in the eyes of others to a 
definite course. This was, no doubt, the 
great virtue of the inquiry meeting, although 
it also afforded opportunites for giving 
explanations to those whose minds were 
perplexed. 

There were deeper causes, however, of the 
evangelist’s success. The deepest of all was 
his own personal experience. His family 
had been Unitarian, but, when he was eigh- 
teen years of age, he passed through a 
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MR. D. L. MOODY 


religious crisis which drew him permanently 
to the Evangelical side. He immediately 
commenced to work for the religious benefit 
of others, being employed during the Civil 
War as an agent of the Christian Commis- 
sion and subsequently in a Mission Church 
of his own in Chicago. His spiritual life 
deepened and his heart expanded with 
exercise, till he became entirely absorbed in 
the passion-for Christ and in the desire to 
uplift his fellow-men. To the very last he 
was inventing new means of usefulness. He 
organised a mission among the soldiers 
during the Philippine War, and his very 


latest scheme was an extensive plan 
for the circulation of literature among 
prisoners in jails and penitentiaries. His 


preaching was a reflex of his own experience. 
He called his hearers to instant and com- 
plete decision for Christ, and then instructed 
them that the best way of developing their 
new life was to devote their energies to the 
‘welfare of their fellow-creatures. His theo- 
logy may not have been very profound, and 
certainly he did not stir the deeps of contri- 
tion and remorse as some revivalists have 
done; but his message was sunny and 
Christlike. It might be summed up in a 
single phrase—the value of life. He called 
upon his hearers to do something, while 
strength lasted, and with the talents God 
had given them, to justify their existence. 
Even before he came to this country at all, 
he had accumulated innumerable anecdotes 
of evangelistic work, and these he told with 
humour and pathos. His store 
materials was constantly growing, 
as multitudes made him a kind 


of such 
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perience, of which he has been himself a 
part. 

He was no scholar, but he was deeply 
read in one book, which was the Bible. 
He may be said to have searched it day 
and night ; and it was beautiful to observe 
how keenly he listened and how dili- 
gently he took notes, when other speakers 
were saying anything which cast light 
upon its mysteries. His own Bible was 
underlined and annotated with the pen ; and 
the indoctrinated many with this art. He 
used to advise his audiences to spend money 
freely on handsomely printed and bound 
copies of the Word of God, which it would 
be a pleasure to handle; and the Bagsters 
must have owed to him the sale of many an 
edition of their Bibles. In his Bible Read- 
ings, which were a constant feature of his 
work, it was his plan to hunt a subject 
through the Scriptures, accumulating texts 
and examples, till the whole bodied itself 
forth before the minds of the audience. All 
his addresses were profoundly scriptural, and 
this gave to both himself and his hearers the 
sense of a divine authority. 

The power of kindling religious enthusiasm 
is a rare gift; and the feeling of many, when 
they heard the news of Mr. Moody’s death 
—which took place on December 22, at his 
home in Northfield, after a brief illness, in his 
sixty-third year—must have been that one of 
the great centres of religious inspiration had 
disappeared. The evangelistic gift is, how- 
ever, a perplexing one in this respect, that it 
is not invariably associated with high excel- 





of father confessor, pouring into 
his sympathetic ear the most 
sacred experiences of their souls. 
He was dumb where reticence 
was necessary ; but much of this 
information was available for 
illustrating his addresses as soon 
as he passed from one town to 
another. This is the choicest 
sort of illustration. The ordi- 
nary preacher tells some story 
he has heard or read, or draws 
his illustrations from flowers or 
sunbeams ; but the effect on 
an audience is very different 
when the speaker is able to 
narrate an actual human ex- 
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lence of character There have been 
men possessed of the power of awakening 
religious excitement wherever they have 
come who, in such graces as humility and 
veracity, have been far inferior to other 
preachers of the Gospel who have sighed for 
the gift of converting men in vain. I once 
spent an evening, which went on far into the 
morning, with one, now dead, who had had 
an intimate official acquaintance with all the 
eminent evangelists of the generation. He 
was in the fullest sympathy with their aims, 
but by no means blind to their failings ; 
and hour after hour he entertained me with 
stories in which the foibles of his clients 
were touched off with kindly humour. But, 


when he came to speak of Mr. Moody, his 
manner changed, and he said: “ He is the 
one man among those with whom I have 
had to deal in whose character I have never 
detected a single flaw. I have never seen 
him act except with wisdom, modesty and 
unselfishness.” This would, I believe, be 
the testimony of all who knew him. An 
evangelist’s life is beset with very peculiar 
temptations ; and, great as have been the 
public benefits of Mr. Moody’s career, per- 
haps to his friends, as they review his life, 
the deepest satisfaction of all lies in the re- 
flection that no stain has ever sullied his 
name, but that the simple greatness of the 
man has been steadily growing to the end. 





THE GOSPEL VERSUS DRINK 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE 


N April, last 
KE year, there 
appeared in 
these pages 

a brief but com- 
prehensive article 
from the pen of 
Dr.George Smith, 
C.LE., which, 
treating of “A 
Century of Chris- 
tian Missions,” 
included a num- 
ber of interesting 
statistics in tabu- 
Pat lar form dealing 
i with Mission 
work. One series 
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| of these figures, 

12| in respect of the 

fede g! income enjoyed 
3| by the Missionary 

i632 } z Societies of Chris- 








tendom in several 
years ranging 
from 1799 to 
1897, I have 
taken it upon 
myself to set forth 
here (see Fig, 1) 
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in diagrammatic form. Starting from the left- 
hand bottom corner of the figure, we see how 
the income of the societies (represented by 
the irregular line that continually rises in its 
progress across the chart) has increased 
from £10,000 in 1799, when the Mission- 
aries numbered but 150, to £2,902,794 in 
1897, when the Missionary legion com- 
prised 6576 members. 

According to figures also published in 
this article (figures that we owe to the 
industry of the late Dean Vahl, President of 
the Danish Missionary Society) respecting 
the contributions of individual nations to 
the Missionary income of 1895, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, together accounted for 
41,339,312 out of a total of 42,865,662. 
Allowing that this proportion holds good, 
and in view of the figures given for 1897, we 
may reasonably suppose that the average 
annual contribution of the United Kingdom 
to its Missionary-box is at the present time 
about £ 1,355,440, and it is this sum I have 
taken for the purpose of this article when 
comparing our national expenditure upo2 
the Gospel with that upon Drink. 

With regard to the National Drink bill, 
the author of a remarkable work entitled 
‘*The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform,” in which the drink question is dealt 
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with in a manner that fully 
merits the very frequently 
misapplied adjective 
“thorough,” puts the total 
at £154,480,934 —a 
figure which agrees with 
that of other experts, and 
which may be accepted as 
accurate. 

When we learn, as we 
annually do, thanks to 
the Board of Trade, that 
our individual consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors 
amounts to about three 
pints of wine, eight and a 
quarter pints of spirits, 
and thirty-one gallons of 
beer in the course of three 
hundred and_ sixty-five 
days, the impression left 
on the average mind is 
that we are an exceedingly 
temperate people. Our 
individual supply of wine 
for the whole year could, 
we tel! ourselves, easily 
be contained in a vessel 
five inches by five inches, 
and four and a half inches 
high ; our spirits would 
only fill a square utensil 
rather over six and a halt 
inches in each of its 
dimensions; and our beer, 
of which we are generally 
and rightly supposed to 
drink vast quantities, could 
be stowed away in a tank 
having each of 
its dimensions twenty and a half 
inches (this page, by the way, is about 
ten inches) in length. We have a 
tendency to forget, however, that 
the compiler of the return divides 
the total consumption of liquor by 
the total population, including there- 
in drinkers, abstainers, children 
and even babes in arms, with the 
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upper portion of the figure that joins East- 
bourne, in the south of England, with Cape 
Wrath in the north of Scotland is a canal 
590 miles long, certainly only two inches 
deeper than the depth of this page, but no 
less than sixty-seven feet wide; it is full to the 
brim, and just holds a year’s supply of in- 
toxicating liquor for this kingdom—vé.e. : 


Gallons. 
Beer . I,251,213,000 
Spirits 40,414,000 
Wine . 15,673,700 
Total I,307,300,700 


The black oblong figure that appears be- 
low the map is a lake (drawn to a different 
scale) containing the same liquid; it has the 
same depth as the canal, but is nearly sixteen 
thousand feet long and thirteen thousand feet 
wide; that is to say, it covers about seven 
and a half square miles of ground. The 
irregular white figure that occupies a modi- 
cum of the oblong is a plan of that most 
beautiful of lakes, Derwentwater, and is, it 
is perhaps needless to say, drawn to the 
same scale as Liquor Lake. 

The third diagram is a natural corollary 
to the one preceding it, and represents, in 
the upper portion of the figure, a tank suffi- 
ciently large to hold a year’s supply of intoxi- 
cating liquor, whilst in the lower portion a 
plan of the tank’s area is given with that of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral drawn to the same scale. 
The dimensions of this reservoir of intoxicants 
are as follows: Height, 420 feet(St. Paul’s, 404 
feet); width, 300 feet (St. Paul’s, between 
the North and South Transepts, is 282 feet) ; 
and its length is 1660 feet. If one end was 
placed at the east end of St. Paul’s, which is 








result the quotient presents a too 
flattering tale. In Fig. 2, however, 
we get some idea of the actual state 
of affairs, so far as the quantity 














of intoxicants consumed is con- 
cerned. The straight line in the 
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510 feet in length, the other would rest on 
the west side of Ludgate Circus. 

The second and third diagrams having 
given some slight idea of the enormous 
quantity of intoxicants annually consumed, 
the reader’s attention is directed to the fourth 
diagram, in which comparisons are made re- 
specting the sums spent upon Wine, Spirits, 
Beer, and Missions in one year. The dia- 
gram is divided into three parts, of which 
we will deal with the centre division the first. 
If the total sum spent on Foreign Missions 
by this nation in one year was taken in 
sovereigns and melted down, the resultant 
nugget of gold, which would contain 21% 
cubic feet of the precious metal, could easily 
be beaten into a leaf which*would cover a 
piece of ground 1223 feet by 1223 feet; that 
is to say, if one corner of our leaf were at 
Hyde Park Corner and another in the centre 
of Downing Street, we should find the third 
corner in the neighbourhood of Chapel Street, 
Grosvenor Place, and the fourth in the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace. In thickness 


the leaf, however, would not exceed x} 
part of an inch, or one-tenth of the thickness 
of a page of this magazine. Theareas of the 
Beer gold, Spirit gold, and Wine gold being 
the same as that of the Mission gold, their 
thicknesses would respectively be: Beer J, 
inches thick (equal to about seven pages of 
this magazine); Spirits, ;g, of an inch 
(slightly over three pages in thickness ; and 
Wine, 7}, of an inch, or one and one-fifth 
page thick. The relative thicknesses are 
shown by the heights of the five columns 
on the square showing the area of the 
Mission gold: needless to say, the scale 
applying to the area does not apply to the 
heights of these columns. To the right of 
the diagram, under the heading “ Height,” 
is shown by the altitudes of the three black 
columns the respective heights of three 
utensils, each having an area equal to that 
of the Mission gold shown in the first 
division (i.e. 1,495,810 square feet) large 
enough to hold a year’s supply of beer, 
spirits, and wine. The Beer jug, it will be 
observed from the scale, is several feet higher 
than the Duke of York’s Column (it is 134 
feet high), the Spirit flask about 41 feet high, 
and the Wine bottle rather over 20 inches 
high: the Mission gold, being but ~.1,, inches 
thick, cannot be discerned. If it was shown 
on the diagram as a column one inch in 
elevation we should require 
a magazine page three times 
as long as Scafell Pike is 
high in order to show the 
heights of the column re- 
presenting the Wine bottle. 
The magnitude of the 
National Drink bill is such 
that any attempt at a com- 
parison between it and our 
contributions to Foreign 
Missions has heretofore re- 
sulted in the latter being 
utterly swamped by the 
stupendous sum _ against 
which it has been pitted. 
Beer gold, Spirit gold, and 
Wine gold being too for- 
midable opponents, either 
in combination or separate, 
we shall leave them out of 
the question for the time 
being, and see how the 
Mission gold compares with 
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one single species of wine—that essentially 
high -class beverage, champagne. In the 
course of the Diamond Jubilee year some 
806,801 dozens of champagne were imported 
into this country, but as this was above the 
average, for the purpose of these calculations 
750,000 dozen, each costing £3, has been 
taken as the annual amount. 

If these champagne bottles were placed 
standing up in a row and touching one 
another they would extend (see Fig. 5) 
from London to Toulouse in the South of 
France; if the money spent on the wine 
were taken in shillings, and these were laid 
down in a row in a similar manner, they 
would extend from Toulouse to ten miles 
beyond Lincoln; to connect the cathedral 
city with the capital of the Department of 
Haute-Garonne in a like manner, we should 
have to convert our Mission gold into six- 
pences before we could accomplish our task. 
In Fig. 6 we see at a glance that the. Mis- 
sion collecting-box is very much smaller 
than the rectangular figure containing the 
champagne bottle; these two figures are 
drawn in proportion to the cubic feet of 
standard gold representing the money spent 
on champagne and given to the Missions 
respectively. The left-hand side block is in 
width and depth about two and a half times 
the height of this magazine and about eight 
and a half times the length of this page in 
height (#.¢., 2} feet by 2} feet by 7.096 feet), 
whilst its weight would not be exceeded 
until the last of a body of 226 men, each 
weighing twelve stone, had stepped upon 
the scales ; yet, bulky as it is, this block of 
gold represents less than one-seventieth part 
of the gold necessary to pay the National 
Drink bill for one year. The gold we expend 
on Missionary work measures 21.641 cubic 
feet, and is represented in the diagram as a 
rectangular figure two feet wide and deep, 
and almost five feet five inches high. 

The bill that John Bull is called upon to 
liquidate at the close of the year on account 
of his cellar is made up of the following 
items : 








Beer . ° £94,672,163 
Spirits ° 4353535790 
Wine ‘ . . 16,454,981 

Total . £154,480,934 


In Fig. 7 the three cheques drawn to 


the favour of the Brewers and Publicans, 
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Distillers and Wine Merchants, are in size in 
strict proportion to the sums they repre- 
sent. The fourth cheque, which represents 
Mr. Bull’s contribution to the Missionary 
societies, is not, as might be imagined, drawn 
to a different scale, but is in proportion to 
the sum that gentleman gives to that object 
as compared to the other items of his ex- 
penditure. The portentous sums mentioned 
on the cheques, the result of sinking the 
individual in the nation, raise the hitherto 
modest quantity of liquor consumed by each 
inhabitant of these Isles to its awful import- 
ance: nearly £154,500,000 a year repre- 
sents over £12,870,000 each month and 
£292 for every minute, nearly £300 ster- 
ling pouring unceasingly morning, noon, 
and night down the national throat—a veri- 
table Niagara of gold. The areas of the two 
clock faces in Fig. 8 are drawn in strict 
proportion to the £17,567 ros. we disburse 
hourly on drink and to the £154 12s. that 
represents the hourly income of the Missions 
of the United Kingdom; to all intents and 
purposes the area of the large clock is to 
that of the small timepiece as 114 is to r. 

If we divide the total sum spent on drink 
in the United Kingdom by the total number 
of men, women and children, drinkers and 
teetotalers alike dwelling therein, we arrive 
at a sum represented by the highermost 
coin in Fig. 9, the actual quotient being 
£3 16s. told., which is indeed the average 
sum spent on drink by each inhabitant of 
this nation ; but as babes in arms, children, 
and non-drinkers of intoxicants are neces- 
sarily economically inclined with regard to 
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expenditure, which in the 
case of each drinker prac- 
tically amounts to #5 7s. 
per annum, with the tiny 
token, drawn to the same 
scale as the other coins, 
which represents the 
modest eight pennies that 
on an average each inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom contributes to Foreign Mission- 
aries. In order to double our contributions 
to the Mission field from his unnecessary 

















expenditure, which stands at 1284 pence, in 
the drinker would only have to subtract a co 
trifling amount — perhaps a farthing over lat 
fourteenpence. On this point there remains TI 
their expenditure upon liquor, and as they but one thing to add: for each pound the 
number at least 17,009,000 souls, the sterling spent in drink in this country our do 
total expenditure must be divided by but contributions to Missions amount to but act 
23,000,000 if we wish to arrive at the sum 2.105 pence. The carefully compiled figures ave 


spent by the average drinker of alcoholic that we owe to the late Dean Vahl enable 
beverages. Thissum—£6 13s. 11d.—is re- us in our concluding diagram to make some 
presented in the diagram by the second and 
largest coin. Now, in the opinion of a com- 
mittee of experts appointed by the British 
Association, practically only one-fifth of our 


annual expenditure on intoxicants, which a 
represents a sum of £1 6s. 114d. for each | 
consumer, can be regarded as “ necessary,” exits 
the remainder, £123,000,o0o—4#.e., the dif- one 
ference between the largest and the third of 

largest coins in the diagram—being “ either buti 


pure luxury or waste.” How easy the sum 
contributed by this nation to Missions could 
be doubled may be gauged by comparing the 
difference between the largest coin and the ; 
third largest; that is to say, the unnecessary Fic. 8 
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interesting comparisons in respect to the 
contributions of England and Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland to the Foreign Missions. 
The three squares in the upper portion of 
the figure (no attention being paid to the 
dotted lines) are drawn in proportion to the 
actual sums that each country may on an 
average be said to annually contribute—i.e.: 


England and Wales . ‘ $1,152,000 
Scotland . e 180,150 
Ireland ‘ ‘ ° 23,290 

£1,355440 


The three squares that appear below are 
drawn to the same scale, and in proportion 
to the sums each country ought to con- 
tribute if each inhabitant gave the average 
contribution (8.1327 pence) of each member 
of the United Kingdom; these contri- 
butions would work out at : 


England and Wales . £1,058,940 
Scotland . . ° . 144,020 
Ireland é é 152,480 


£1,355.440 


England and Wales and Scctland, it will 
be observed, actually contribute more than 
they are theoretically called upon to do, but 
Ireland’s actual contribution is but a trifle 
over two-thirteenths what it ought to be 
according to this method of apportioning 
the contribution amongst the three coun- 
tries. It is, however, impossible to give 
when one does not possess, consequently 
the most fair method of discovering 
the zeal each country at large displays in 
Foreign Missions would be to discover 
how the actual contributions of each 
country compares with their share when 
the latter is calculated on the basis of 
wealth, and doing this we arrive at the fol- 
lowing result : 


Wealth in Actual Contribution 











~— - ; In- De- 

Millions Contri- on Basisof . ; 
Sterling. bution. ee SE S- 

England and & & cS 

Wales . 10,062 1,152,000 1,155,210 -—- 3,210 
Scotland . 1,094 180,150 125,602 54,548 -——- 
Ireland e 650 23,290 74,628 —- §1,338 
153559449 1,355.440 54,548 54,548 


Returning to the three upper squares in 
the diagram, we see that practically England 
and Wales contribute their fair share—the 
small dotted square in the bottom right- 
hand corner representing the decrease ; the 
difference between the dotted square in 
Scotland’s rectangular figure and the whole 
area represents the increase of that country’s 
contribution above the sum she is called 
upon to contribute on a wealth basis; and 
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that that increase is practically wiped out by 
the decrease in Ireland’s contribution can 
be seen by comparing the square repre- 
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contributes with that indicated by the 
dotted lines, showing what she ought to 
contribute according to the standard of her 


senting the sum the Sister Isle actually wealth. 





THE STREAM AND THE FLOWER 


Come and watch the running stream On the flowery bank in June, 
Through the hollow laugh and gleam ; 


On its bank the primrose grows, 


Winged sunbeams rest at noon ; 
But they take the stream, and lo! ' 
Anchored in a green repose ; The very sunbeams seem to flow! I 
He who gave the stream its flowing . 


Made the flower be still in growing. 


Blesséd is the stream in flowing, 


Blesséd is the flower in growing. 








r 
onc ; ‘ ‘ u 
Be it night, or be it day, Change is well ; for change is strong ; . 
The stream goes sounding on its way ; Change gives fulness to the song: b 
But the lips of little flowers Rest is well: rest and be still N 
Have the silence of great hours : ’Neath the old beloved hill! ‘. 

Let the stream exult in flowing, Let the river serve in flowing, 
While the flower keeps calmly growing. And the flower in sweetly growing. V 
in 
Thou—be great, afar to roam ; hi 
Thou—be great, to dwell at home: r 
Hasting, resting, be it ours in 
To keep time with Heavenly Powers : th 
Home the stream shall bring its flowing, - 
m. 

Home the flower shall take its growing. 
H. Etver Lewis. de 
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not too safe, wild storms of rain came 
driving over from the west, half blinding 
horses and men and making the slow pro- 
gress slower. 

The moon hardly rose in time to light 
them through the forest, and when she did 
rise there was only a vague confusing glimmer 
through the dark hurrying clouds and the 
rocking tree-tops. The new road, however, 
was plain enough, and Grand-Gui ran in 
front to guide the postillions, while torches 
lit by some of the men flared from side to 
side, sometimes blown right out by the wind 
tearing through glade or gully, sometimes 
making a fine blaze round the coach and 
plunging the shadowy woodland into deeper 
darkness. 

At last the cavalcade, trampling and 
rumbling on its way, came to a sudden and 
unexpected halt. The shouts of men mingled 
with the long howling gusts of wind, and 
brought great alarm to the Mére de la 
Mothaye, who, by the Abbess’s command, 
opened the window and put out her head 
into the stormy evening. 

“Madame,” she said “may the Blessed 
Virgin preserve us! I believe we have fallen 
into a den of robbers. Where are we? I 
have no idea. The whole thing may be a 
trick, and that enormous man may be one of 
the gang. There was something very strange 
in his looks; I thought so from the first, as 
the Reverend Mothers here will bear me wit- 
ness. I believe we are in danger of our lives, 
madame!” 

“T hope not, dear Mother,” said Madame 
de Fontevrault from the depths of the coach. 
“In that case we must prepare to die 
bravely. But where are the men? Call 
some of them, Mother, I beg of you. We 
will at least know the reason why we are 
losing time.” 

“Yes, madame. Pierre, Barnabé, Philippe, 
Marc, Michel !—Holy Virgin! I see more 
giants. And what isthat? A dwarf! This 
is a terrible journey. Ah, there is Barnabé. 
What is the meaning of this delay and all 
these terrors? Madame is extremely dis- 
pleased,—do you hear? What are those 
men ?” 

Barnabé was the head groom and chief of 
the escort. He rode the Abbess’s best horse, 
which capered at the coach door as if its 
journey was only just begun, and rather in- 
terrupted his hurried explanations. 
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‘*Madame! Pardon, madame! Nothing 
is wrong, Reverend Mother. It is only— 
stand still, beast !—it is only a message from 
the Chateau de Montaigle.” 

“ Where is the messenger ?” 

It was the Abbess who spoke, and at her 
command the coach door was opened. She 
saw a group of tall, wild-looking men, of 
whom Grand-Gui was still the tallest, and in 
the midst of them a small gaily-dressed figure, 
with yellow locks flying in the wind. One 
of his companions lifted him to the step of 
the coach. Torches were flaming about him. 
They also lighted up the beautiful earnest 
face of the Abbess as she leaned forward 
anxiously. 

* Madame la Marquise has sent me to 
meet Madame |’Abbesse,” |’Oiselet said, his 
eager eyes raised to hers, his small face very 
pale. “She knew that madame would 
come to her—but she asks the favour 
that madame will insist on seeing her alone 
—quite alone.—She has things to say—the 
last wishes of a dying person—madame will 
understand.” 

“But certainly. 
then ?” 

“Ah, no! Madame la Marquise is dying 
—dying.” 

“And Monsieur le Marquis—does he 
know that I am coming?” 

*“ No, madame. No one knows but my- 
self, and madamne’s woman, and her foster- 
father and brothers, who are here.” 

“Will there be any difficulty at the 
chateau—in admitting us, for instance?” 
asked Madame de Fontevrault, not so much 
to satisfy any doubts of her own as to 
remove the consternation painted on the face 
of the Mere de la Mothaye. 

“‘T think not, madame. 
before all things.” 

The dwarf’s face was even more eager than 
his words, and his eyes, as he gazed at the 
Abbess, seemed to her full of terror and 
warning. 

*“ Remain at the coach door, boy,” she 
said. ‘I have other questions to ask. Drive 
on, Barnabé—to the chateau.” 

Once more the cavalcade tramped and 
rumbled on, l’Oiselet riding on the broad 
step of the coach, and from time to time 
answering the Abbess through the open 
window. Once more, at the outskirts of the 
forest, before they entered the village of 


There is no_ hope, 


But haste, haste 
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Montaigle, the Abbess ordered a stoppage, 
descended with her attendant nuns, and 
prayed for a few minutes, careless of descend- 
ing sheets of rain, at the foot of the old 
Calvary which stands by the roadside there, 
with fresh flowers and green boughs piled for 
ever about it. One after another the torches 
were blown out in that exposed place, but 
not before their light had flamed very 
strangely and solemnly on the Figure with 
outstretched arms lifted high above the two 
weeping, adoring forms of St. John and 
St. Mary Magdalene. The darkness here 
was not so deep, and the moon, rising 
a little higher, suffused the clouds with 
whiteness. 

The cottages and small farms of the village 
were scattered along each side of a long 
straggling street, in the midst of which the 
church and churchyard stood on slightly 
rising ground. On each side, to the north 
and south of the village, low meadows with 
lines of poplars, shadewy in the dusk, lay 
along the valley of a small stream that ran 
into the river Loir. At the end of the village 
the road crossed a narrow stone bridge over 
the bed of the shallow stream, and then 
mounted a steep and rough ascent between 
rounded masses of walnut and chestnut 
trees. Here it was barred suddenly by a 
high pair of iron gates between two round 
towers. 

These gates swung slowly back after a 
minute’s delay, and with a loud cracking of 
whips, and much plunging of tired horses 
urged to their utmost so as to dash up the 
last ascent in becoming style, the Abbess’s 
cavalcade went clattering up a white paved 
road, between white walls and buildings 
partly overhung by great trees which cast 
their heavy shadows in the torchlight. Then 
the coach rumbled under an archway into a 
silent square of shuttered windows, deep 
down beneath high ridges of roof and towers 
that seemed to soar into the sky. It drew 
up at the foot of a double flight of steps in 
the centre of the principal building. All the 
running escort, the wild figures from the 
forest, the dwarf messenger in his gay jacket, 
had disappeared by this time; only the 
Abbess’s head groom and four outriders 
attended her into these inner precincts of 
the chateau. In the distance, in the yards 
below, there was a chorus of barking dogs, 
but here the darkness and silence gave a 
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strange sort of welcome, and Mother de la 
Mothaye’s mind, at least, was full of un- 
defined fears as she looked nervously out of 
the window. 

But in fact there was only a delay of two 
or three minutes before servants with lights 
came hurrying, the fat major-domo at their 
head, and the news of the Abbess’s arrival 
seemed to have been carried by magic 
throughout the castle. For no sooner were 
the doors set open than a quiet little gen- 
tleman appeared, advancing from the sombre 
background of the great dimly-lit hall. He 
descended the steps as the Abbess got out 
of her coach, and bowed with stiff but 
courtly grace over the hand she held out to 
him. 

“You are surprised to see me, monsieur,” 
the Abbess began. 

“If I am surprised, madame, I am also 
and still more honoured,” replied the Marquis 
de Montaigle, solemnly. 

The Abbess thanked him. “ Still,” she 
said, “TI feel that my arrival in this unexpected 
fashion needs an apology. Will you receive 
it?” 

He bowed again. His manner was 
naturally so dry and expressionless that it 
was difficult to know whether he was pleased 
or angry. 

“Poor Diane! If she has not become a 
piece of wood herself by this time, it is 
wonderful,” thought the Abbess. 

“My apology and my excuse are one 
thing, monsieur,” she said, very gently and 
graciously. ‘‘ Your wife is my cousin, as you 
know: we were intimate friends eighteen 
years ago, and on hearing the news of her 
illness, I felt that I must for the sake of old 
times venture on a visit. May I dare to 
hope that the news which reached me was 
exaggerated—that her illness is less serious 
than report represents it——— ?” 

The Marquis threw up his hands. 
madame! ” he exclaimed. 

“IT am not too late?” 

“ Not altogether too late. I have sent for 
the Curé as a witness in some legal business, 
and after that I expect that he will think the 
last sacraments necessary. The family is 
assembled in her room, taking leave of her. 
Do you wish to see her? I doubt whether 
she will recognise you. Later, perhaps, for 
a moment, after the Curé has been here. I 
do not know, indeed —the family are all 
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there — another person might agitate her. 
She is feverish and excitable. Weak as she 
is, she stares about the room and listens to 
every sound. I ought to be there—but a 
few minutes ago I felt that I could bear it no 
longer. I came down here into the hall and 
walked up and down, waiting for the Curé. 
Thus I heard your coach drive up. Let me 
lead you into the salon, and I will order sup- 
per. You will excuse any confusion. We 
are rough people here—it is a long way from 
Versailles, madame.” 

A faint flush rose in Madame de Fonte- 
vrault’s cheeks, for she understood his hidden 
meaning. She had heard much of the fere- 
cious disposition of the Marquisde Montaigle, 
who shut himself up here in this half-fortified 
stronghold, in the midst of his huge estates, 
and lived in passive opposition to the will of 
the King, which was that all his nobles should 
worship personally round his throne. She 
had heard also that Monsieur de Montaigle 
always bore his wife a grudge for being the 
first cousin of Madame de Montespan. 
Unlike most men of his time, he was not 
ready to bow down to immomility because the 
King had made it fashionable. In conse- 
quence of this, the character he bore at 
Versailles was that of a bear, a savage, almost 
a rebel. In consequence of this, too, his 
wife had never been able to keep up any 
connection with the Abbey of Fontevrault 
and its Superior. Thus the Abbess had good 
reason for doubting the sort of reception she 
might meet with from her cousin’s husband ; 
and on the whole she was pleasantly sur- 
prised. In her heart she felt some respect for 
the little Marquis’s moral strictness: even 
she herself had been accused of Jansenist 
opinions by the easy-going world of that 
day—and she was inclined to forgive his sour 
and unmannerly fling at Versailles, and only 
to notice the evident sincerity of his grief for 
his wife. 

“ Disagreeable, but honest,” she thought to 
herself. “ Uneasy and suspicious—perhaps 
decause I am a Mortemart, perhaps because 
it is his natural character; but yet a man 
whom any clever woman should be able to 
manage. Poor Diane was always too gentle, 
too like my poor mother. What would she 
have become, par exemple, married to a 
husband like this? A very strange little 
man, to be sure—and his clothes are almost 
threadbare! By the bye, they always said he 
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was a miser. And has Madame de Saint- 
Gervais really so much influence here ?” 

In answer to the Marquis, Madame de 
Fontevrault said, “ My cousin, who that has 
a house like yours, or like mine, in our 
beautiful Anjou, cares to spend much time 
away from it? No supper for me, thank you. 
And do not take me into the sa/on, but to 
your wife’s room. I know something of 
medicine, and possibly—but in any case, the 
affection of an old friend will 
her.” 

* The room is full of people,” the Marquis 
muttered uncertainly. 

Madame. de_ Fontevrault 
straight in the face. 

“ Who are they ?” she said. “Send them 
all away at least for a few minutes. I am one 
of your wife’s nearest relations, and as young 
girls we loved each other. Do not doubt me. 
It is not I who would blame you for keeping 
Diane away from Versailles. You cannot 
imagine that I love that atmosphere.” 

“ But why, then, madame ¢” 

“Why do I go there myself? Why have 
I just returned, as you may probably have 
heard, from a long visit there? My cousin, 
duty leads each of us in a different path. 
Only trust my good intentions, and take me 
to our dear Diane.” 

Whatever the influence of Madame de 
Saint-Gervais might be, the beauty, the 
dignity, the frankness, the evident goodness, 
the charm of manner, the Mortemart way of 
saying things, to which Monsieur de Mont- 
aigle succumbed at once like other people 
without knowing what it was that conquered 
him—all this quite overcame that influence 
for the moment. He bowed, and the 
Abbess’s wish became law. 

“ Follow me, madame,” he said, and they 
disappeared together, the two alone, up the 
great cold staircase and through the dismal 
unfurnished corridors and passages of the 
old house. 

The wind screamed outside, rattling the 
vanes on the towers, but the strongest tem- 
pest that ever blew would hardly have shaken 
those walls ten or twelve feet thick and as 
old as the Crusades. The Marquis, carrying 
a light in his hand, went on first and silently ; 
the Abbess in her long white habit followed 
him. ‘The memory of her cousin asa gentle, 
pretty, affectionate girl of seventeen was 
strongly present in her mind. Poor Diane! 
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Sixteen years of marriage with a dry stick like 
this, even then ugly and shabby in appearance, 
though one of the noblest and richést men in 
France, and old enough to be her father! 
Sixteen years of imprisonment in this rugged 


old fortress! It did not seem wonderful that 
the tender spirit should spread its wings for 
flight. 

Suddenly the Marquis stopped, and lifted 
the latch of a heavy decor, which groaned as 
he pushed it open. 

“ This is one way into my wife’s room,” he 
said. ‘ In this room, which we call the upper 
guardroom, one of my ancestresses is sup- 
posed to wait for the souls of those who pass 
away in the inner chamber there, where our 
family usually die. For me, I have no such 
superstition—nor you, madame, I suppose ? 
At any rate, the room is empty now.” 

Madame de Fontevrault hesitated a mo- 
ment. As he opened the door and turned 
to speak to her, she had distinctly seen a 
dark figure flit across between himself and the 
high uncurtained windows, in deep recesses, 
which looked out into the night. Her ears, 
too, had caught a step on the uneven brick 
floor. 

“ T hope your ancestress may have long to 
wait, this time,’ she said in her most gentle 
and even tones. “ You will really grant me 
the favour of seeing my cousin alone?” 

“You shall have your way, Madame |’Ab- 
besse,” he answered a little roughly, and led 


** They also lighted up the beautiful earnest face of the Abbess, 





as she leaned forward anxiously ” 


the way across the empty, echoing guard- 
room, through a curtained archway, and 
across another room stiffly furnished with 
rows of chairs, into the high dark chamber 
where so many Montaigles had died. There 
was no light in the anteroom except what 
the Marquis carried, and no one was to be 
seen there, but Madame de Fontevrault was 
quite sure that quick steps flew on almost 
noiselessly before them, and that the curtain 
over the bedroom door was still shaking when 
the Marquis touched it. It sounds almost 
heartless, but a smile curled her lips as she 
stepped forward into the presence of her 
dying cousin; an involuntary smile given to 
the thought: ‘What terrors for the dear 
Mother de la Mothaye, if she were only 
here!” 


CHAPTER IV 


DIANE 


IN spite of the calm stateliness of her exterior, 
so worthy of the great community she ruled, 
Madame Gabrielle was woman of the world 
enough to enjoy the discomfiture of the 
Montaigle family party which had gathered 
round her poor cousin’s death-bed. It was 
as Diane’s messenger had said. There was 
the Marquis’s distant cousin but nearest re- 
lation, Alexandre de Montaigle, Comte de 
Saint - Gervais, tall, graceful, courtier - like, 
dressed in the latest fashion ; and his wife, 
small, slender, determined, with bright crafty 
eyes that saw everything ; and his son, the 
Vicomte de Vassy, a clumsy youth of twenty. 
There also was the doctor from La Fléche in 
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his spectacles ; and another little official, who 
looked like a notary, keeping guard over a 
table with papers lying on it; and Master 
Baudouin, steward and régisseuy, keeping 
guard over Aim; and two waiting-women 
and several other servants in the background. 
Near the door, separate from the rest, stood 
a handsome boy of fifteen, watching the scene 
with wide blue eyes in a half frightened, half 
fascinated way. 

In the centre of the dimly-lighted room, 
raised on a dais from the floor, there was an 
enormous bedstead with heavy curtains, now 
all drawn back. Something very wasted and 
shadowy lay on a pile of embroidered pillows; 
and thrown at full length across the dark 
velvet counterpane, the most conspicuous 
object in the room, lay the figure of a child in 
a white frock, with long brown locks that hid 
its face, escaping from their usual bondage. 

One of the sick woman’s arms, the hand 
and wrist painfully thin, lay round the child’s 
neck. Her women, with the doctor’s help, 
had just restored her from a fainting attack 
following on a paroxysm of coughing. After 
each of these attacks they said that she could 
not live through another. But still it seemed 
that she was stronger than they knew. The 
colour flamed up again in the pale face, and 
the eyes wandered round and round the 
room, as if seeking for somebody who was 
not there; then they fell and rested with un- 
speakable sadness on the soft outline of the 
child, who clung there and resisted all per- 
suasions and commands to leave her mother. 

“ Never, in all my experience, did I see a 
child so absolutely wicked, disobedient, and 
undisciplined,” said Madame de Saint-Gervais, 
standing at the foot of the bed. “Only wait 
a little, Mademoiselle Renée. Your father 
will be here directly, and you will be taken 
away by main force. Even now the servants 
—with your help, monsieur,” turning to the 
doctor, who shook his head. 

“ Wait—wait—-you are too impatient,” said 
the lazy voice of her husband from his chair. 
“ Why make all this disturbance? In a few 
hours you will do what you like with the 
child.” 

He was considerate enough to speak low, 
so that his words should not reach the head 
of the bed. But as it was they were heard 
by ears he did not calculate upon, for 
Monsieur de Montaigle with his new guest 
had silently entered the room and were 
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passing close to his chair. Rising quickly, 
he met a glance from the Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault which sent a feeling of discomfort 
even through the thick skin of his philo- 
sophy. 

“Once a Mortemart, always a Morte- 
mart,” he said to his wife later, with a bitter 
laugh. “The nun’s coif makes no differ- 
ence.” 

‘Did you ever think that she was better 
than the others? I detest them all,” an- 
swered the Countess between her teeth. 





“* It is Agathe 
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But no outward show of unfriendly feeling 
was possible in Madame de Montaigle’s 
sick-room, and if the Saint-Gervais felt that 
the game was suddenly taken out of their 
hands, they had no means at that moment 
of making any resistance. It was necessary 
to reserve themselves, for the Marquis gave 
them no time even to realise what had hap- 
pened. M. de Saint-Gervais had hardly 
straightened his back again after a most low 
and reverential bow to the Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault, his wife had hardly risen from her 
curtsey that swept the ground, when the 
master of the house, having led his guest 
past them all into the shadow of the cur- 
tains, up the two low steps by which the 
great bedstead was removed from the rest of 
the room, turned round and said very dis- 
tinctly : 

* My cousins, and all who are here, be 
good enough to leave us alone. Madame 
l’Abbesse de Fontevrault has travelled here 
to-night to pay a private visit to my 
wife.” 

The delicate face and neck of Madame 
de Saint-Gervais became crimson. She had 
often found it difficult to endure her cousin 
Montaigle’s unceremonious manners, but to 
be sent out of the room pell-mell with 
servants, doctor, and notary was almost 
more than she could bear. She stood her 
ground for an instant, while her husband 
retreated obediently towards the door. 

“ And the little Renée—will she go with 
me, dear cousin ?” she said in a thin voice 
which quivered a little, though meant to be 
calm and sweet. “For the last hour she 
has only made her poor mother more 
feverish, and if Madame de Fontevrault has 
anything serious to say, she will certainly 
be a sad distraction.” 

Madame de Moontaigle turned to the 
Abbess, who bent her head, and herself, 
leaning tenderly over the dying woman, 
gently removed her arm from the child’s 
neck. 

‘‘Go away quietly, little one,” she whis- 
pered to the child, “for your dear mother’s 
sake. You shall come back to her presently 
—it is I who tell you so—your aunt De 
Rochechouart : you will believe me ?” 

The child said nothing, but after a long 
look she quietly allowed her father to lift her 
from the bed. Madame de Saint-Gervais 
held out her hand to lead her away, a faint 
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smile of triumph hovering about her lips and 
eyes. Behind her in the twilight loomed 
the sturdy figure of her son, and on his 
sulky face a look of something like pleasure 
replaced the vague uneasiness caused by the 
Abbess of Fontevrault’s arrival. Monsieur 
Jean was ambitious enough to share in his 
father and mother’s schemes, and keen 
enough, with all his half-animal stupidity, 
to see that the safe possession of the little 
heiress was almost necessary to their future 
success. 

But Mademoiselle Renée, if she had left 
her mother in obedience to the new voice 
and eyes which spoke to her little heart 
with such irresistible power, was by no 
means less rebellious, less independent, or 
more ready to be led quietly away by a hand 
she detested. She glanced quickly round 
in the half-darkness through her streaming 
hair, then sprang like a young fawn from 
the dais, and darted with a low cry of 
* Nico, Nico!” towards the great door that 
led to the staircase, flinging herself into the 
arms of the boy who stood there waiting 
for his elders to pass out before him. He 
blushed to the roots of his fair curly hair, 
but received the flying child with perfect 
grace and readiness. Half carrying her as 
she clung desperately round his neck, with 
a quick glance over his shoulder at Madame 
de Saint-Gervais, he fled from the room 
without any more formalities. 

“That Nicolas again!” Monsieur Jean 
de Vassy might have been heard to mutter. 
“One of these days I must teach him not 
to meddle with my property.” 

Monsieur de Montaigle lingered in the 
room till everybody was gone, and then 
without a word withdrew himself into the 
anteroom through which he had brought 
the Abbess a few minutes before. As he 
walked across into the guardroom, carrying 
a candlestick in his hand, he was this time 
conscious of a figure that flitted before him 
and slipped into the dark recess of the 
window. He thought he heard whispers 
through the crying of the wind. He stopped 
short, and though he was neither cowardly 
nor superstitious, a chilly shiver seized him. 
Who was this, lurking so near his dying 
wife’s room? Was there anything in the 
old story after all ? 

‘What is that? Who are you?” he said 
sharply. 
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He almost blushed with shame at his 
momentary weakness when a slim dark-eyed 
woman came forward at once into the 
flickering light of his candle. “It is I— 
Agathe—Monsieur le Marquis,” she said. 

“Get you gone, then,” he answered 
angrily. “TI will have no one loitering and 
listening at doors—do you hear? Your 
mistress does not want you now.” 

“Ah, pardon, monsieur,” said Agathe, 
shaking her head with a smile, ‘‘ madame 
always wants me. I do nothing without her 
orders, and it is by her wish that I am 
waiting here. And I know quite enough 
without listening at doors.” 

“I suspect you do!” muttered the Mar- 
quis. ‘The best women gossip with their 
servants, it seems.” He was always sorry 
to come within reach of Mademoiselle 
Agathe’s tongue, and had long felt a dull 
kind of jealousy of his wife’s favourite 
waiting-woman. “If it is her wish—” he 
grumbled on. “ Yes, it may be as well to 
have a servant within call. But only your- 
self, Agathe. No one else, remember. 
Did I hear you talking as I came into the 
room ?” 

«Talking, monsieur! to whom should I 
talk? Truly it would be pleasant to have 
a companion on a night like this. Not that 
I have any heart for talking, indeed. Mon- 
sieur le Marquis may well have heard me 
sigh.” 

“What is that 
window ?” 

“A chair, monsieur. The large chair 
with cushions, where madame used to sit 
sometimes to look out at the stars.” 

“ Ah!” grunted the Marquis. 

His candle seemed to throw more shadows 
than light as he raised it and peered 
into the recess. Perhaps there was only a 
chair. Not that he believed a word the 
woman said; but he could not examine 
more closely without pushing past her, 
which was impossible, and after all it did 
not matter much. 

* You are not afraid to wait here alone in 
the dark, Agathe ? ” he said. 

“T have eyes like a cat, monsieur. 
darker it is, the better I can see.” 

He walked on without saying more. The 
rooms echoed with his steady tread; his 
light, gradually disappearing, flickered on 
the walls and ceiling. He crossed the 
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guardroom beyond, and its heavy door 
clanged after him. Agathe retreated into 
the recess, where there was in fact a great 
chair with cushions. There was also some- 
body crouching behind it, who raised himself 
with a low laugh as Agathe took her seat in 
the chair. 

“Hush, hush, little fool!” she said 
hastily. “If the poor master does not 
know his friends, we must teach him— 
voila! Now go and fetch the children, but 
as quietly as a mouse, mind! We have 
stopped that little game for the moment, 
but I don’t like trusting Mademoiselle 
Renée out of my sight.” 

All through the great Chateau de Mont- 
aigle there was a feeling of restless anxiety, 
in which servants and their masters seemed 
alike to share. Almost furiously, in their 
own rooms, the Saint-Gervais family dis- 
cussed the unexpected arrival which had 
overthrown their plans for the moment. 
The notary actually there, the promise of 
betrothal written out, which was to be signed 
by responsible relations and to make the 
marriage of Jean de Montaigle, Vicomte de 
Vassy, with his cousin Renée de Montaigle 
—nbut the names and particulars of these 
two young people stretched through several 
lines of cramped writing—an almost certain 
event in the future, besides making the 
Saint-Gervais family natural guardians of the 
little heiress in case of her father’s death ! 
And now the entrance of an uninvited guest 
brought delay at least to all this satisfactory 
settlement. Uninvited! there seemed no 
doubt of that. The Marquis was not a man 
of intrigue and mystery; not at all the 
person to send for the Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault without speaking of his intention. 
Besides, he was well known to dislike the 
Mortemart family as much as his relations 
did. Why and how had the reverend lady 
appeared at this most unfortunate moment ? 
It seemed very like some inspiration from 
Versailles, some deep-laid plot to foil the 
Saint-Gervais plans. Yet this sounded 
almost too presumptuous, considering that 
Madame de Montespan’s star was waning 
fast in this year 1680, while that of Madame 
de Maintenon, already an honoured friend 
of Madame de Saint-Gervais, was gradually 
rising higher. But the Mortemart insolence 
might still be equal to anything. 

In another part of the chateau the Mére 
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de la Mothaye, and the other nuns who had 
accompanied Madame de Fontevrault, sat 
together in a state of some impatience and 
anxiety. The good chapelaine was troubled 
with the thought that her beloved Superior 
should have gone away alone into the depths 
of this great savage house, which seemed to 
her perfectly terrifying. In the room where 
she and the nuns sat nothing was to be 
heard but the wild voice of the storm which 
roared round the towers. Madame might 
be in the sorest need of help and com- 
panionship: how were her faithful nuns to 
know? Mother de la. Mothaye crossed 
herself at these thoughts and struck her 
breast many times. It seemed clear that 
she ought to have insisted on her right of 
attending the Abbess wherever she went. It 
was her own fault, her own weakness. 

“T have no strength of mind, no cha- 
racter. I am not fit for my post. I shall 
tell the dear madame so, if ever I am happy 
enough to see her again.” 

In kitchen and stables the servants were 
talking, and by the help of the Abbess’s 
grooms knew something more than their 
masters, though they were of course ignorant 
of the full meaning and consequence of what 
had happened. The steward and the major- 
domo were wise men, admirers of the rising 
sun ; but in spite of their influential posts, 
they were almost alone on the side of the 
Saint-Gervais family. 

Amidst all this varied confusion two 
children had stolen away together, the boy 
trying, not quite in vain, to comfort his 
companion in an agony of sobs and tears. 

Young Nicolas d’Aumont had spent most 
of his childhood as a page at Montaigle. 
He was the only child of the Comte 
d’Aumont’s second marriage, a somewhat 
romantic affair, and his father, dying soon 
after, had left his old friend Monsieur de 
Montaigle guardian to the boy. It was not 
a good arrangement from a worldly point of 
view, for it separated Nicolas from his two 
brothers, much older than himself and high 
in favour at Versailles. He was now about 
to begin life, however, with a commission 
in one of the King’s regiments of dragoons. 
Heand Renée had been playfellows from her 
infancy: she was Nico’s little love ; but the 
necessary separation of their future lives, of 
which Renée herself was still quite un- 
conscious, threw its shadow already over 
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him. He was old enough, too, to under- 
stand something of what life had in store 
for Renée, and to be troubled by the thought 
of it. 

The Marquis came down into the great 
hall, and walked up and down there with a 
moody countenance. He was still waiting 
for the Curé, who had in fact been sum- 
moned to a sick man in the village ; but the 
delay did not matter now. With a dull, 
dead sadness, perhaps even more pathetic 
than violent grief, Monsieur de Montaigle 
thought of his dying wife in the great 
chamber upstairs. What a smile Diane had 
given that cousin of hers, and with what a 
movement of long-sought peacefulness her 
head had nestled down into the Abbess’s 
supporting arm ! 

“ Friends in youth! well, what harm is 
there? What right have my cousins of 
Saint-Gervais to complain? It was a happy 
chance — what chance, I wonder ?—that 
carried the news of Diane’s illness to her 
cousin of Fontevrault, and it was a good 
action on her part to visit us. I believe 
she is a good woman, whatever they say, 
and upon my faith she is a handsome one! 
They shall have their way, those two—my 
poor Diane and her cousin. They shall be 
together as long as they please, and no 
relations of mine shall come between them. 
I am still master in my house, though I 
believe some people think—Voila Monsieur 
le Curé—no, it is the wind—what a night! 
what a night for a poor soul to pass away 
in!” 

He sat down suddenly, the stiff little 
master of the house, in one of the great 
chairs that stood round the hall, and putting 
up his hand to his eyes, found to his own 
astonishment that his fingers were wet. 

“ Ma pauvre Diane !” he muttered. 

As usual, the one peaceful place was in 
the very heart and centre of the storm. ‘The 
Abbess’s first action was to make her cousin 
drink a famous cordial made at Fontevrault, 
a bottle of which she had carried in the 
folds of her habit. Under its calming and 
reviving influence and that of the tender 
strength which supported her, Madame de 
Montaigle seemed to return to life for a 
time. 

“You remember, Gabrielle—you remem- 
ber it all?” she whispered painfully, as she 
lay in her cousin’s arms, having enjoyed 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


in silence, for a few moments, 
the luxury of being alone with 
her. 

“T have 
dearest.” 

The thoughts of both had flown 
back to the old Paris convent where 
they had spent their young days 
together—the old Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, with its high dark roofs and 
picturesque turrets and chimneys, 
then in the days of its glory. 
Among the girls of noble birth who 
were educated there, and after- 
wards either made great matches 
or became religieuses of more or 
less distinction, the convent had 
never had a more brilliant pupil 
than Mademoiselle de Mortemart ; 
and her cousin, Mademoiselle de 
Grandseigne, her mother’s niece, 
was like her shadow. But she, 
shy and timid, had had her life 
arranged for her in a very different 
fashion from the high-spirited Ga- 
brielle. 

And now, for a short time, the 
two cousins had forgotten all that 
lay between, even to the sad cir- 
cumstances which had brought 
them together once more, and 
Diane wasted, it might seem, the 
short time left to her, in recollec- 
tions of the old life and the old 
companions. 

“Do you remember this—and 
that? What became of her? Ah, 
how pretty she was—do you re- 
member that I was jealous of her? 


forgotten nothing, 
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Yes, I was very jealous—but never > of the great chairs that stood 
of you, and you were so much more / round the hall” 
beautiful than any of them. Let a 


me see your dear eyes again! Do 
you know that paper you wrote 
has always been my greatest treasure—and 
then the time came for me to send it to you. 
I sent it without Monsieur de Montaigle’s 
knowledge—he would not have refused, I 
think ; but if our cousin Francoise de Saint- 
Gervais had known, it would never have 
reached you. And I could not die—and 
leave my little Renée—to her!” 

She said all this with long pauses and 
intervals. The Abbess, leaning over her, 
drew her into an even more tender embrace. 


“Be perfectly at ease, my dear Diane. 
Renée is to be my child—you give her to 
me?” 


“Yes, yes; but you must arrange it 
with her father. Understand —I cannot 
endure that she should marry Jean de 


Vassy.” 

“That lout who was standing behind the 
Comtesse? I should think not!” 

“ Ah yes—that lout!” repeated Madame 
de Montaigle, with almost a laugh. “ You 
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are not changed, my Gabrielle. But re- 
member that he and his father, after my 
husband, are the heads of the family. And 
I know they have all made up their minds 
that this marriage must be. They will not 
let the estates, the fortune, pass out of the 
family. My husband too, he says it must 
be; and just now, when you came, they were 
going to sign some sort of promise—the 
notary was ready. I knew it—and I said 
they must wait for Monsieur le Curé—and 
Agathe, my woman, watched there in the 
guardroom till you came. Even I, through 
the wind, heard your coach drive up, 
Gabrielle.” 

“Well, well, these good people must be dis- 
appointed,” the Abbess murmured thought- 
fully. ‘In any case, no promise must be 
made till the childis older. A great fortune 
is a great danger—and I suppose they have 
the new Versailles on their side, which makes 
it more difficult — still, I have my little 
influence. Who was the young gentleman 
that carried the child away? Nota younger 
Saint-Gervais ? ” 

“ Ah, no, little Nicolas—the little Chevalier 
d’Aumont. We have had him here since he 
wasachild. M.de Montaigle is his guardian. 
His poor mother—you must remember that 
history.” 

“ Ah, I know. Then his parents are both 
dead, and he has two elder brothers, and no 
prospects of his own.” 

“No. Poor Nico! My sons might have 
been like him—or— how often have I wished 
that Jean de Vassy was such another!” 

“ T understand.” 

“But that is useless. I hope — Nico 
hopes—that his guardian or some of his own 
family will find energy enough to send in his 
proofs for Malta.” 

“Yes, that is the only thing to be done 
for him.” 

Then there was a long silence—so long, so 
deep, only broken by the wild howls of the 
wind, that Madame de Fontevrault thought 
her cousin had fainted, exhausted by the 
unusual effort and excitement of talking. 
But she saw that Diane’s eyes were open, as 
she lay breathing heavily; and that there 
was even a smile as she looked into her face 
and softly kissed the damp brow. 

Presently she made her drink another dose 
of the soothing and strengthening cordial, 
and then Madame de Montaigle began to 
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speak again of her little Renée and to ask 
for her. 

‘*« She may come back now—now that you 
know all—and my poor little dwarf, my 
singing-bird, I must say a word to him. 
Where is Agathe? Dear, when you take 
Renée away, take Agathe too, And he, poor 
little fellow, would give his life for her, but I 
do not know if there is any place for him in 
a convent. He will miss me more than any 
of them. Some players left him outside the 
chateau gates when they went away. He 
was very little then, but people wanted to 
drive him off into the-forest. But I took 
him up and carried him in, and Monsieur de 
Montaigle let him stay. It was a fancy of 
mine—you see, he has been good to me. 
And then, Gabrielle, there is my old 
Guillaume — and there are his sons — the 
most faithful—you know, the husband and 
children of old Babette who nursed me.” 

“ Ah, yes, dearest. It was one of the 
sons who brought your message, an immensely 
tall man.” 

“T know. That is another person who 
would give his life for my Renée. Re- 
member.” 

“If-it depends on me, Renée shall have 
her body-guard—her giant and her dwarf! 
It is like a fairy tale.” 

“You are good! i knew, if you were 
once here, I could die in peace.” 

Time was slipping away as the Abbess 
lingered, listening to her cousin’s murmured 
words, watching every change in the shadowed 
face on the pillow. Her heart was stirred 
with deep pain at this hurried close of the 
love of a lifetime,—a real love, however 
interrupted, however subject to separation if 
not forgetfulness. She was conscious that 
through these years of business and dignity 
at Foutevrault she might have thought 
oftener of her gentle cousin who led an even 
more truly cloistered life at Montaigle. She 
need not quite so easily have accepted Mon- 
sieur de Montaigle’s prejudices as her rule 
of conduct. She had known that Diane, in 
health and strength at least, was never a 
person to take the first step. Well, regrets 
were of no use now! at least, when the 
summons came, she had done what she 
could ; and she promised herself to make 
ample amends in the future. Diane, dead, 
should guide and guard her child’s life as 
she never could have done living. 
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“ Foi de Mortemart! my poor Diane, 
I have fought your battles often enough 
in play. I will fight them in earnest 
now.” 

But the end was drawing near; deathly 
weakness was stealing on, and there was 
much yet for the poor Marquise to go 
through—farewells, religious duties, and all 
the formalities without which a person of her 
distinction could not leave this world with 
propriety. The Abbess knew all this, and 
yet she lingered, unwilling to acknowledge 
that her presence and her cordial could do 
no more than rouse the flame of life to one 
last flicker. She did not, however, deceive 
herself long, if at all really. Slowly she rose 
from her place beside the bed, wondering 
how she was to call any of the household. 
Between the great gusts of wind which 
howled in the windows and the chimney 
there was a silence so profound that the 
house might have been empty. The air in 
the room seemed thick; the lights smoked 
and burned dimly; the dying woman 
breathed with pain, and her sharp gasps 
followed the Abbess as she glided across the 
floor. 

She opened the nearest door, that of the 
anteroom through which the Marquis had 
brought her, and stepping through it, was 
conscious of a moment’s terror, which made 
her smile to herself afterwards. The room 
was full of white light, in the broad stream 
of which she saw a group of people, quite 
still and silent. The fact was that since the 
Marquis passed through, the moon had 
risen above the opposite parapet, and now 
shone straight in at the high uncurtained 
window. 

For a moment the Abbess stood motion- 
less ; and in her black veil and white habit, 
the moonlight making her unnaturally pale, 
she looked even more unearthly than the 
figures on whom she was gazing. 

“She is dead! Madame is dead!” one of 
them sighed just above his breath. 

‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu! and without the sacra- 
ments!” murmured another. 

Madame de Fontevrault became suddenly 
angry. 

“‘ What are you all doing here? What is 
this masquerade ?” she asked. ‘ Go, then 
—go and call Monsieur le Marquis and all 
the chateau, if you please, and my nuns to 
me. Madame de Montaigle is alive, good 
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people, and is asking for her little daughter. 
Where is she?” 

‘*] am here, madame.” 

Renée, slender and small, sprang out from 
the circle that guarded her round and that 
followed her quickly and silently into the 
inner room, Madame de Fontevrault leading 
her by the hand. Agathe had flown, accord- 
ing to orders, to warn the Marquis and the 
nuns, but Nicolas d’Aumont followed his 
little friend, even on to the dais, and knelt 
down close to the bed where she had once 
more thrown herself. Two strange figures 
bent their knees in the shadow, a little 
farther off,—Grand-Gui the giant, and 
’Oiselet the dwarf. ‘This little fellow could 
not restrain his sobs, but all the rest were 
quiet. 

With one weak hand Madame de Mont- 
aigle tried to caress her child’s hair; the 
other she stretched tremblingly out on the 
counterpane, and Nicolas, understanding 
her, came closer and touched it with his 
lips; then it rested for a few moments on 
his bent head. 

“You will be a brave man —a brave 
soldier, Nico—but do not forget your little 
sister.” 

“ Never, madame! ” 

The room was already filling with people, 
and one by one the old servants crept up to 
kiss their mistress’s hand and say farewell. 
First of all came her foster-father old 
Guillaume, with his three strong sons, and 
with them followed l’Oiselet. The Marquise 
gave her poor dwarf a smile, but only Grand- 
Gui had a word: “ Faithful friend—you will 
guard Mademoiselle Renée with your life, if 
she needs it.” 

“ Madame knows that I will,” growled 
Grand-Gui, as he slipped back into the 
darkness. 

“Chere Diane, you know that your Renée 
will be surrounded with loving relations and 
friends,” said the clear voice of Madame de 
Saint-Gervais, who boldly advanced to em- 
brace her cousin under the very shadow of 
the Abbess of Fontevrault keeping guard 
over her pillow. ‘“ And even if no formal 
promise has yet been made, it is understood 
on both sides—though even now it is not 
too late, if it would be more satisfactory— 
but at least you may be sure that I shall be 
a mother to the child.” 

She had hardly spoken when she started 
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back in alarm, for instead of waiting to 
receive her offered kiss, Diane de Montaigle 
sat suddenly upright and waved her back 
with one hand, drawing the child’s head 
closer with the other. Life, bright and 
indignant, flashed up once again in the 
pathetic brown eyes, and the voice which 
spoke was loud and clear, without any 
perceptible effort or pain. Monsieur de 
Montaigle held up his hand to warn the 
Curé and his assistants, who were just enter- 
ing the large door of the room, followed by 
Mother de la Mothaye and the other nuns. 
All held their breath and listened to that 
voice which rang so strangely and piercingly. 

“ No—I will not have it—no! I leave my 
child in the charge of my cousin the Abbess 
of Fontevrault. She will educate her—she 
will make a suitable marriage for her when 
the time comes. No, I will have no such 
promises. The happiness of my child shall 
not be sacrificed to these family arrange- 
ments. Ah, I have never had the courage 
to speak, but I will not die without making 


***No, I will not have it’’ 
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my wishes known. I implore my husband 
to carry them out. If I am disobeyed, my 
curse shall rest on this house and on the 
marriage they makein it. But it shall never 
be! I myself, with God’s permission, will 
return to earth to prevent it.” 

Her words ended in a shrill cry, and she 
fell back insensible on her pillows. A sort 
of thrill, for the moment, kept every one 
motionless, then doctor and waiting-women 
rushed forward. Madame de Saint-Gervais 
stood her ground, flushing scarlet and saying 
aloud, “ This is delirium. The poor thing 
is not herself. Come, my little Renée, this 
is not the place for you. Come away with 
me, child—tlittle demon!” 

The last words were muttered between her 
teeth, for Renée clung to her fainting mother, 
and Madame de Fontevrault was saying with 
stern politeness, “Have the goodness, 
madame, to stand aside, that the doctor may 
pass.” 

The Count de Saint-Gervais put up a 
handkerchief to his face, and laughed behind 
it; his son glared furi- 
ously, first at the dying 
Marquise, then at every 
one in the room by 
turns: he was quite 
aware that his friends 
there were few. The 
Marquis de Montaigle 
stood like a statue at 
the foot of the bed, and 
no one could tell what 
effect his wife’s last 
words had had on him. 

For they were her 
last words ; though it 
was not till long after 
midnight, after hours 
through which the voice 
of religion alone was 
heard, that the great 
bell clanged out from 
the chateau, and the 
solemn chiming of the 
church bells answered 
it. Then the villagers 
woke up and crossed 
themselves, and knew 
that the gentle soul ot 
their lady had gone out 
alone into the stormy 
weather. 
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WHICH CENTURY? 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD 


OVERS have quarrelled, old friends 
have been estranged, households 
have been divided against them- 
selves—and all because they have 

found it impossible to agree on “ how many 
beans make five.” Eminent mathematicians, 
we hear, have decided that ninety-nine years 
make up a century; and certain crowned 
heads have come to the same conclusion. 
Obviously the subject is one which must be 
treated, not with levity or jocular challenges, 
but with high seriousness and a seemly dis- 
trust of one’s own opinion. 

The arguments of those who contend that 
the twentieth century began on the 1st 
January 1900 are often extremely ingenious, 
but so far as we have seen them they turn 
on analogies which are inexact and fallacious. 
Take for instance the “ clock illustration,” 
in which we are told that, just as when the 
clock strikes ten the decade of hours is com- 
pleted, so when the era “strikes” 1900 
nineteen centuries have been completed ; 
and accordingly just as when after ten has 
struck we are in the eleventh hour, so when 
1900 has “ struck” we are in the twentieth 
century. In this argument those who use 
it do not realise that the striking of the clock 
indicates a point in time—a point marking 
the close of an interval of time, whereas the 
date of a year indicates a period or duration 
of time, and the so-called “ striking ” marks 
not the close but the opening of that period. 
To eliminate the fallacy from the “clock 
illustration,” the figures on the dial should 
all be moved one place to the observer’s left. 
The striking of the clock and the striking of 
the era would then be analogous. 

There is, of course, the alteration of treat- 
ing the year clock-fashion, and instead of 
saying “March 1900,” we might say “a 
quarter-past 1899.” According to that ar- 
rangement, the moment 1900 had “ struck ” 
we should be in the twentieth century. 

So, too, in the illustration taken for an 
argument from the age of a child. “The 
moment he is born,” one writer contends 
with delightful plausibility, 





he is in his first year. The moment his first 
year is completed he is in his second year, and so 
XXIX—10 


on. Now, see, when the child completes the age 
of nine he is in his tenth year, but the moment ten 
strikes he has ten completed years lying behind him, 
and is now in his eleventh year. Exactly the same 
reasoning applies to centuries. Take the boy’s 
nine years to represent 1899. The moment 1899 
struck, which was the instant following the last 
instant of 1898, we were in the nineteenth hundred 
year, but the moment 1900 struck, at midnight on 
last New Year’s Eve, we were in the nineteen 
hundred and first (1g901st) year: that is to say, 
nineteen hundred completed years lay behind us, 


The mental confusion produced by this in- 
genious plea is speedily cleared by observing 
that the child’s year is counted from its 
completion ; the chronological year from its 
beginning. The child has already lived 
twelve months before he dates at all; the 
year one begins with twelve months to run. 
It is curious that no one, so far as we are 
aware, has thought of drawing attention to 
the fact that the reckoning of the Christian 
cra (introduced by Dionysius Exiguus, 
A.D. 533) begins with the so-called year of 
the Incarnation—not with our Lord’s first 
completed year. The discrepancy between 
this computation and the Anni Christi of 
Clement of Alexandria need not be con- 
sidered here as it does not affect the present 
question, which, it seems to us, is placed in 
an unmistakably clear light in the following 
table adapted from Bond’s “ Handy-book for 
Verifying Dates ” (George Bell & weaned 

















| 
Years ofthe Julian | (gO0y' Christian | (Disayaine reckon: 
| reckoning) | ing) 
Jan, to Dec ‘| 

42 I A.C. | 4 B.C. (25 Dec.) 

43 ite |3« 

44 = 3 « 2 

45 3-4 wl 

46 4-5 | ra.D. (25 Dec.) 

47 5-6 ow  |2 

48 6—7 |3 » 





Most a us fail to - realise that the Dicaysian 
reckoning was grafted on an old system of 
chronology, that the first year was that to 
which was assigned the birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem, and that the year preceding was 
the year-B.c. I. 








OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our prizes this month are awarded as 
follows : 


HEROISM IN WAR. 
I 


HERo!sM is the conquest of a man’s lower 
nature by his higher nature, the separation 
of the noble metal from the dross, the 
triumphant washing away of defilement from 
the image of God within us. 

There is, perhaps, no greater opportunity 
for heroism in war than in a life of quiet 
drudgery at home under familiar conditions ; 
but war has this value—it illuminates heroism, 
it makes heroic conduct a fact patent to all 
the world, shewing the possibilities of the 
seemingly commonplace man for a self- 
forgetfulness, a devotion, and a fortitude, 
truly supernatural. In war heroism is con- 
tagious. One hero may make a thousand 
heroes, and not only is this noble emulation 
seen at the seat of war, but it is felt like an 
electric thrill through all those whose part it 
is to “stand and wait” at home, from the 
Sovereign to the pauper. 

Again, while a man may be as truly a hero 
at home as on the battle-field, he probably 
finds in war a larger variety of channels for 
heroism. 

There is the heroism of leaving nearest 
and dearest without any definite hope of 
reunion on earth, of having to harden the 
heart against their tears, and perhaps their 
prayers ; there is the heroism of unques- 
tioning obedience, as in the case of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade; the heroism 
of endurance under some physical exertions 
and privations ; of fortitude under fire : these 
things take more out of a man than the bold 
dash at the enemy, to some extent natural— 
even a joy—to the young fellow recently an 
athlete at one of our public schools. ‘Then 
there is the heroism of the soldier, who, 
himself weary and suffering, lends a helping 
hand to a greater sufferer, as illustrated by 
Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen, and in the 
present war in South Africa, by one of our 
own soldiers, who all through the cold, long 
night hours lay out on the battle-field, re- 
taining life in a disabled comrade by holding 
him in his arms. Again, there is the fine 


heroism of the general who, in acknowledging 
a blunder, lays himself open to the sneers of 
Europe and the angry, bitter reproaches of 
his fellow-countrymen at home. 

We pray for peace, and rightly, to the 
Prince of Peace. But let us not forget that 
war, too, is a message from God. Now that 
Crusading is out of fashion, it comes to 
remind us of the promise we once made 
to fight manfully under Christ’s banner. It 
tells us that every consistent Christian is a 
hero. It comes to show us that the pessimist 
and the cynic are not the infallibly wise of 
the world, and that, after all, there is some- 
thing in human beings higher than smug 
respectability. Above all, it does much to 
make us feel our common brotherhood, and 
thus ultimately to make for peace on the 
surest Of all bases, 

S. A. Doopy, 
Ulverston. 


II 


THERE are two kinds of bravery in battle, 
the courage of daring, and the courage of 
enduring. There is a heroism in restraint, 
a heroism in obedience, no less than in 
doing and daring. 

We read of a brilliant charge being ordered, 
and horses and men rush forward to meet 
the foe. When those foes swarm up from 
the ground in thousands, where only hun- 
dreds were looked for, do we see fear, 
dismay, panic, and broken ranks? No. 
On they charge with greater determination 
than before, though each man feels he is 
living his last moments on earth. The few 
who escape, having cut their way through a 
living wall—what are their first thoughts ? 
To attain greater safety? No, again. A 
brother officer is lying on the ground, 
wounded but perhaps not dead. Back to 
his rescue they turn, to encounter another 
struggle for life, this time hampered with 
their friend’s body, which they guard and 
protect at the expense of their own. 

It is deeds like these that make an em- 
pire, for the more heroes a nation has the 
greater and more powerful it must be- 
come. 

Any one who incurs danger for the sake 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


of his country is a hero, but he who faces 
death unnecessarily and voluntarily for the 
sake of a fallen comrade is the greatest hero 
of all. But the essential element in both 
cases is complete forgetfulness of self, the 
sacrifice of personal safety for the good and 
welfare of others. 

Any one who studies the more detailed 
reports of “battles must have been struck by 
the continued reiteration of wounded officers, 
whether dying or disabled, that the others 
are not to mind them—to leave them, to go 
forward or seek safety for themselves. 

Carlyle has said that heroism lies latent in 
every one of us, and who has not felt a thrill 
of admiration pass through him at the recital 
of a brave deed? How much more must 
the actual example inspire and awaken 
courage in the breasts of others ! 

Few stories of bravery can beat the action 
of some eight or ten men among the enemy 
in the present African War. 

While endeavouring to pursue some re- 
treating Boers, in the gathering darkness a 
number of figures were clearly seen outlined 
against the sky on some rising ground. The 
fire of our soldiers was immediately directed 
on them with fatal effect. On reaching the 
spot, nearly a dozen dead bodies were found, 
but no evidence of the retreating com- 
mando. 

These men had faced certain death, turn- 
ing themselves into targets for the English, 
that their comrades might avail themselves 
of the opportunity to escape in another 
direction. 

Women, too, are not without their part in 
the heroism of war, for a considerable num- 
ber have been decorated with the Red Cross, 
given for bravery in nursing the sick and 
wounded. We read of the nuns in the 
convent at Mafeking refusing to leave the 
wounded under their care, though shells 
struck the building continuously ; and by re- 
maining at their self-imposed tasks, their 
lives were exposed to hourly danger. 

A. M. NEsHamM, 
Garelochhead, 
Dumbartonshire, 


III 
HeEro!sM in war is doubtless twofold. There 
is physical heroism, better known as pluck, 
which will brave all dangers, doing gallant 
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deeds in the sight of others, and take the 
field against the strongest odds ; and there 
is moral heroism a more uncommon virtue 
which raises its possessor above all meanness 
and selfishness, causing him to exhibit great 
nobleness of soul. 

Time would fail us to give instances of the 
former ; the newspapers of to-day, and the 
histories of the past, alike teem with them, 
for they are not confined to nation, age, or 
place. It is the nobler kind of heroism 
which touches us the most, the spirit of 
magnanimity and unselfishness showing itself 
amid the horrors of war, where, more than 
anywhere else, it is surely “every man for 
himself.” 

In the Transvaal War now raging a party 
of cavalry found themselves compelled to 
retreat in full view and within close fire of 
the enemy. When the signal to start was 
given, the officer in command noticed one 
soldier still dismounted, his horse having 
been struck. The captain quickly gave up 
his own horse, seating the soldier upon it, 
and sought safety for himself by running 
across the open space and dodging the 
bullets as best he could. We read again of 
officers lying through the night wounded in 
the open field, whose lives would have been 
forfeited but for the devotion of private 
soldiers, who gave up their chance of safety 
to remain with their masters, wrapping them 
in their coats and even folding them in their 
arms to keep the life-glow in them. And 
we are told of others who, wounded and 
without food or water for twenty-four hours, 
would only wet their lips at the water-bottles, 
knowing that water was so scarce upon the 
field. 

Nor is this generous conduct only from 
friend to friend. A pathetic story is told by 
an Englishman who, wounded by a Boer in 
the conflict, expected the next moment to 
receive the final death-thrust. To his great 
astonishment his antagonist raised him in his 
arms, and carried him at the risk of his own 
life to a place of safety. “Do you know 
why I have saved your life?” he asked. 
The Englishman replied in the negative. 
“Because you are so like my brother. I 
could not kill you.” 

These may be little things, not. spoken 
from mouth to mouth nor done in the blaze 
of day for glory, Queen, or country, but 
surely God’s Recording Angel notes them 
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down, and writes over against the names of 
those who did them : 
“Whatsoever things are lovely—think on 


these things.” 
Liry OAKLEY, 
York. 


IV 


THE one thing that lessens in any way the 
hideousness of war is the heroic deeds which 
are performed on every battle-field, and 
which make the blood of every Briton tingle 
with pride at the splendid unselfishness of 
our fellow-countrymen. There are men on 
every battle-field who, moved by a higher 
impulse which rises above their brute natures, 
will rush 

Into the jaws of death, 

Into the mouth of hell, 


to save a comrade in distress. 

One has but to pick up a newspaper at 
the present time to see accounts of men who 
remain with a wounded officer all night in 
order to keep him from the bitter cold of a 
South African night. 

When we read of a man laying down his 
life in order to save a fellow-creature we say, 
“What a splendid fellow!” or something to 
that effect, but we rarely think of it as an 
expression of the greatest love which a man 
can have for another. ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” 

There is another branch of heroism in 
war—the reckless gallantry of the officers 
and men fired by the determination to up- 
hold the honour and glory of their country 
and their flag even at the cost of their 
lives 

Since the earliest times, heroism has been 
one of the distinguishing traits of the soldier, 
not only of British soldiers, but those of every 
nationality. 

That well-known act of David’s soldiers, 
who risked their lives in order to procure for 
their beloved King a cup of cold water, 
shows that even in those days this most 
beautiful of human characteristics was alive 
in the hearts of men. 

Heroism in war is not only confined to 
men. ‘The women who go out to nurse the 
wounded, perform acts which, although not 
so dramatic as those performed by men on 
the battle-field, are worthy to be placed with 
the glorious deeds of the heroes of the V.C, 
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Not only in the war fought with Mausers 
and lyddite but in the moral war are deeds 
of heroism performed. No martyr has ever 
gone to the stake without a struggle with 
the devil in which he has had to fight hard 
in order to gain the victory. 

The long and glorious roll of men who 
have gained that little cross made of gun 
metal, and with the simple words “ For 
Valour ” written across it, testifies to the fact 
that as long as there is war between nation 
and nation there will be deeds of heroism 
performed, of which not only the compatriots 
of the hero but all the human race may well 
feel proud. 

Howarp W. GOSLING, 
Birmingham. 


COMPETITION FOR APRIL 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 20. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s. 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 500 words) on ‘‘ March Flowers.” 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful oy otherwise, No MSS. are 
veturned, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules : 


1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 

6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d, will be paid. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


Mr Henry LasovcuHere the benevolent Santa 
Claus must have a care lest he upsets Mr. 
Labouchere the politician. By this time most of 
our readers know that the Truth Toy Show 
is the means of providing every child in the 
London hospitals with a Christmas present. The 
last show was the twentieth, and there were all 
sorts of topical groups—little men in khaki saying 
good-bye to their mothers and lovers, fathers and 
brothers, and there, too, were many rifles of 
such excellent finish as to be easily mistaken for 
the genuine article from Woolwich. On Christmas 
Day one of these rifles had found its way into the 
hands of a small boy who kept a zealous guard 
over it, refusing to allow any one to handle it. 
Asked what he intended to do with it, he gravely 
replied that ‘‘ Soon as ever I get out I'll send it to 
dad in Africa;"’ the Truth man knows what sort of 
a present togive! Truly Mr. Labouchere with his 
well-known anti-war sentiments must be careful 
lest his reputation for consistency be undermined |! 





Tue official seal of Pietermaritzburg, the capital 
of Natal, has a pretty symbol of the birth of Christ 
as part of its design. It consists of five stars sur- 
mounting an African elephant: four of the stars 
represent the Southern Cross, in allusion to the 
geographical position of Pietermaritzburg, and the 
fifth and centre star stands for the Star of Beth- 
lehem, in reference to Vasco de Gama's discovery 
of Natal on Christmas Day, 1497. Most of the 
towns in Natal are named in connection with the 
eminent men who helped to lay the prosperity of 
the colony in this century. Colenso recalls the 
Bishop, famous for his arithmetic book and the 
controversy which raged round his name, and 
incidentally it commemorates the founding of the 
Bishopric of Natal in 1853. Frere is a reminder 
of Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Cape Colony; and 
Greytown carries us back to Sir George Grey, 
another Governor. Port Elizabeth in its infancy 
was known as Fort Frederick. Sir R. Donkin in 
1820 laid out the town on its present site, and re- 
christened it in memory of his wife Elizabeth. 
Weenen is a reminiscence of the Boers who trekked 
from Cape Colony and settled in Natal in 1837. 
The following year 600 of them were murdered by 
Zulus, and the scene of the massacre was called 
Weenen (weeping). The Blood River hard by 
suggests the Boer revenge which took place later 
in the same year, when 3000 Zulus paid the penalty. 





WHEN Mr. Moody first visited England the duty 
of returning a vote of thanks to the chairman of a 
certain meeting—the Earl of Shaftesbury—was 
assigned to him. It was announced that our 


“American cousin, the Rev. Mr. Moody, of 
Chicago,” will now ‘move a vote of thanks 
to the noble Earl” who has presided on this 
occasion. This whole thing was quite out of Mr. 
Moody's way of doing things. Had he attempted, 
at once, to conform to English ways, he might, or 
he might not, have succeeded in doing it gracefully; 
but he brushed aside all forms, and showed himself 
as he was. With an utter disregard of conven- 
tionalities he burst upon the audience with the 
bold announcement: ‘The chairman has made 
two mistakes. To begin with I’m not the 
* Reverend’ Mr. Moody atall. I'm plain Dwight 
L. Moody, a Sunday school worker. And then I'm 
not your ‘ American cousin’; by the grace of God, 
I’m your brother, who is interested, with you, in 
our Father's work for His children. And now 
about this vote of thanks to ‘the noble Earl’ for 
being our chairman this evening. I don’t see why 
we should thank him any more than he should 
thank us. When at one time they offered to thank 
our Mr. Lincoln for presiding over a meeting in 
Illinois, he stopped it. He said he’d tried todo his 
duty, and they'd tried to do theirs. He thought it 
was about an even thing all round.” That opening 
fairly took the breath away from Mr. Moody's 
hearers, Such a talk could not be gauged by any 
known standard. Mr. Moody carried his English 
hearers from that beginning to his latest labours. 





He was always startlingly unconventional in his 
speech, but the illustrations he used were such that 
they were seldom forgotten. ‘‘ Some of you,” he 
said once at Boston, ‘ refuse to take hold of this 
work because it’s something new. A man near 
Boston, whom I talked with the other day, said he 
didn’t want to try any new ways in religion; he 
was already established. ‘ Established!’ I should 
think so. I met him on the road the next day. 
His waggon was fast in the mud up to the axles, 
His horses tugged and tugged, but couldn't start it. 
I called cut to him, ‘Brother Brown, I suppose 
that’s what you call being established.’ A good 
many of you are ‘established’ inthat way. Why, 
I've been away from here now ‘most ten years, and 
I come back to find some of you praying exactly the 
same prayers in prayer-meeting you were praying 
when I went away; not a new thought in all this 
time, although we’ve lived more than a century 
since then, I want to pry your wheels out of the 
mud.” 





Mr. Moopy used to relate that a great spiritual 
baptism came over him in consequence of the 
criticism of some poor women who felt something 
was lacking in his ministry. ‘ Very good, Mr. 
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Moody, very good indced to-night ; but there is 
something you have not got, we are praying for 
you,” they told him after one of his meetings. He 
wondered what they meant. He tried to be more 
earnest, but they said the same thing: “ We are 
praying for you, there is something better." And 
one afternoon, when he was in New York, he was 
going along, and an irresistible impulse came upon 
him that he must be alone to pray. There was a 
friend’s house near, and he burst into his presence 
and said, “I must have a room; give mea room 
that I can be alone.” He was given an empty 
room, went in and locked the door; he was there 
for some hours, but that afternoon he received the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, and when he went 
back to Chicago and began to speak again, the old 
ladies declared, ‘‘ Mr. Moody, you have got it now. 
God has answered our prayer: we will praise 
Him.” 


Rosai kneeling beside her little bed, saying her 
prayers at evening, always murmured after a 
devout little “‘amen” some soft word, whose 
meaning her aunt could not catch. One evening 
she questioned the child. ‘‘ Rosalic, what is it that 
you say every night after you have finished your 
prayer?” ‘‘ Aunty,” said Rosalie, solemnly, “I 
just say: ‘Dear Lord, this is Rosalie Pittman 
praying now.’ You see, so many little girls pray at 
just this same time, and I thought I'd best say 
which was me.”’ 





ALmMost every possible condition of child-life has 
come under Mrs. Miln’s kindly eye,* from the 
Eskimo baby whose lullaby is the shrieking north 
wind, to the Pickaninny ‘the cheerfulest thing 
on earth.” The roly-poly black baby of the 
States is just a beaming bit of reflected sun- 
shine. Given five things, he guarantees to go 
on growing in a perfect state of happiness, and one 
must add that if he has them all—food, warmth, 
ample leisure, fellowship, and a safety valve for his 
unsuppressible emotion—he is not so badly 
provisioned. Fat by nature, the object of Picka- 
ninny life seems to be simply to grow fatter. 
To this end he lies sunning himself, sucking sugar 
canes all his early days. Even as a tiny mite the 
gift of music is his, and a darkie capable of making 
a discord is an unheard-of thing. They will sing 
exquisitely plaintive melodies, imitate in the most 
wonderful manner the notes of the birds, and with 
the lightest of hearts thrum by ear on the old 
banjo. All the darkie grows up to desire is to live 
in an irresponsible state, attaching himself faith- 
fully to a good master, exactly like a big-hearted, 
unreasoning collie dog. Matters intellectual he 
never grapples with properly, but he shows the 
way in the philosophy of being happy. It has 


* Little Folk of Many Lands.” By Louise Jordan Miln. 


been whispered that he finds telling the truth a 
real stumbling-block, but Mrs. Miln, who knows 
more than most people about the young folks of 
the world, comes to the darkie’s rescue by declaring 
that what is called a lie is often the unconscious 
imagination of a growing mind. 


Nort the least interesting chapter in Mrs. Miln's 
book is that on a Brigand christening. Cold 
callous, unscrupulous outlaws scorning Christianity 
for themselves, the spiritual welfare of their off- 
spring is of supreme importance to the Italian 
Brigands. They have often been known to invade 
a village in force, and insist that their children 
should be baptized with the fullest rites of the 
Church. And they are not above going to the 
other extremity, and bringing the priest to their 
own mountain fastness, such is their desire to give 
a proper start to their children. One of the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church has an 
interesting reminiscence of a Brigand christening 
at which he played an important though in- 
voluntary part. Travelling in the mountains, 
he was seized and carried off to the Brigands’ 
lair. A rich repast was prepared for him, and 
he was offered some of the choicest wines. 
Men and women vied with each other in their 
courtesy to him, and only the signs of their awful 
trade—loaded guns and long knives—reminded 
him that they were his captors. A luxurious bed 
was provided for him, and after a sumptuous break- 
fast the Brigand chief advanced and said, firmly 
and politely, ‘Christen my bambino; christen 
him Guiseppe, receive him into Holy Church, or I 
will have you hanged”! The babe being christ- 
ened and blessed, the priest was offered another 
regal meal, and then with all deference and every 
manifestation of goodwill he was allowed to re- 
sume his journey. Not only was no attempt made 
to rob him, but he was forced to take away a large 
bag of gold to be applied for the good of the 
Church. Neither was his good office forgotten, 
and year by year as the christening anniversary 
came round a gift for the reverend gentleman was 
left at the door of the convent to which he was 
attached. 





Tue Breton children are trained to give some 
regular offering to God, particularly those who live 
within hail of the sea. Many a tiny and beautiful 
little church has been built out of the small gifts of 
the poor fishing folk. Such churches are usually 
decorated with models and carvings of ships, 
nets, and fishes. Many of the boats keep up the 
custom of setting aside the entire takings of one 
net, called /e filet saint, for the good of the Church. 
As far back as the sixteenth century, a Dunkirk 
church was entirely rebuilt by a contribution 
called le filet saint. 
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THE MONTH 


that the war on which we have entered will 

be long and difficult and dangerous, have 
sobered men’s minds. There is no inclination to 
draw back, and to leave the task unfinished; but 
we have learnt to respect our enemies, and the 
desire that the settlement, when the day of settle- 
ment comes, shall be just and lasting steadily 
grows. We have already lost seven thousand men, 
by death, wounds, or captivity ; and day after day 
the dark shadow moves onward steadily over hun- 
dreds of homes. We know now what war really 
means, and this generation at least will never take 
up arms again with a light heart, nor until all other 
resources have been tried in vain. No victories, 
however brilliant, can make up for all that we have 
suffered and sacrificed; and though we may have 
to fight again, we shall not fight unless we must. 


i arrival of the wounded, and the discovery 


THE suggestion that a day of national humiliation 
should be ordained by authority has given rise toa 
vigorous controversy. Some object to the proposal 
because they identify humiliation with disgrace ; 
and they urge, not without reason, that our reverses 
in war are no dishonour to our soldiers or our 
nation. But they misunderstand the meaning of 
the word. Humiliation, as used in this connection, 
does not depend on outward conditions: it is as 
necessary in success as in misfortune—perhaps 
even more necessary ; for “it consists in a certain 
gracious state of mind, needful in the beginning for 
doing great things, needful all the more in as far as 
there may have been a lack of it previously.” It 
is, in short, an acknowledgment of our dependence 
upon God, both as individuals and as communi- 
ties. That dependence we ignore at our peril: 
when the sense of it leaves a nation, that nation is 
lost. But to force its recognition on the unwilling 
is worse than folly; it can but lead to unreality, 
hypocrisy, profanity, When the last Day of 
Humiliation was appointed, more than forty years 
ago, multitudes turned it into a public holiday ; 
and there is reason to fear that the same unseem- 
liness might recur. But those whose hearts are 
true, and whose eyes are clear, will find their own 
way into the Divine Presence, and will entreat 
God to reveal our sins and shortcomings to us, and 
to deliver us from all our iniquity. 





WHEN the war comes to an end, the nation, it is 
clear, will be compelled to overhaul its military 
system. We have increased our empire without 
adding to our army in due proportion; our troops 
are quite inadequate for our needs, and we shall 
have to find more men if we are to hold our position 
in the world with any real security. It will not be 


enough to clear out the War Office and to remodel 
it. That must be done; and if a man with Lord 
Kitchener’s energy and experience will undertake 
the task, it will be well done. But that is only a 
part of the problem. We must have more men as 
well as new methods, The conscription, as it 
exists to-day in France and in Germany, whatever 
may be said in its favour, is a remedy to which we 
should resort only in the lasi extremity. But 
people are already beginning to discuss the possi- 
bilities of a compulsory system in a modified form. 
Some—forgive the bull—would make volunteering 
compulsory. Others would revive the ballot for 
the militia, But neither of these methods would 
help us greatly. Volunteers are good; but we 
want a highly-trained force that can be sent any- 
where at a few days’ notice, without disorganising 
the business of our great cities. And the militia 
ballot, though it would give us more men, would 
not necessarily give us the best men: chance takes 
no account of individual capacity. Further, if 
volunteers were exempted from service in the 
militia, the ballot would be a broken net, through 
which any man would slip who wished ; while if no 
exceptions were made, the volunteers’ ranks would 
at once be thinned. 


Tue German Emperor is not easily turned from his 
purpose. He is bent upon strengthening the Ger- 
man navy, and upon making his empire as strong 
by sea as itis by land. He insists that Germany, 
whatever may be its position as a European power, 
can never become a “ world-power"’—can never 
secure its share of fresh territory in other con- 
tinents, or protect the colonies that it already 
possesses—without a much larger fleet than he now 
commands. And so he proposes to double the 
number of his battle-ships, and to carry out the 
change in the course of a few years. Hitherto the 
German nation as a whole has been hostile to such 
a policy. Their frontiers are wide, they know, and 
must be protected against invasion ; but their coast 
is small, and they shrink from adding to their 
burdens. The incidents of the war in South Africa 
have immensely strengthened the Emperor's appeal. 
Our dealings with German ships suspected of carry- 
ing arms and provisions have touched the pride of 
the people ; and irritation, however unreasonable, 
is often far more effective than the soundest argu- 
ments. 


Our anxieties in Africa have turned away our 
minds from the troubles in India. The plague, 
indeed, is passing away; but famine has followed, 
and it is now spreading far and wide. In fact, 
according to the latest reports, three millions of 
people are already affected more or less seriously. 
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In the Provinces the Imperial organisation is strong 
enough to provide relief and to prevent any great 
loss of life ; suffering there may be, but not whole- 
sale destruction, unless some fatal epidemic fastens 
upon the people when weakened by starvation. 
But in the native States, where we are not respon- 
sible for the system of administration, the authori- 
ties will be almost helpless, and the death-rate will 
be appalling. Hitherto the accepted theory has 
been that a great famine recurs only once in ten 
years. It is only three years since the last ; and if 
this sad experience is repeated, it will be necessary 
to revise our estimates, and to put our expenditure 
on a new footing. The whole system must inevit- 
ably give way under so continuous a strain as 
this. 

Four years ago the delegates of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union met in Liverpool. 
Their watchword—" The Evangelisation of the 
World in this Generation”—at once attracted 
attention, and the genuine earnestness of those who 
were at the head of the movement won cordial and 
sympathetic recognition, Since then the work of 
the Union has spread far and wide in almost every 
part of the world. Not less than two hundred 
different colleges were actually represented in the 
meetings at Exeter Hall. Of the members who 
have expressed their intention to devote their lives 
to missionary work, 530 have gone out, and 570 are 
still at college. Some have died, some have been 
hindered in their purpose, but only 110 have 


definitely withdrawn from the service which they 
had in view. Of course, the movement has not 
accomplished all that its first promoters hoped and 


expected. But great things are never achieved 
rapidly ; and in the spiritual life the surest growth 
is often, if not always, the slowest. And the work 
that the Union is doing is unique. It is not in the 
ordinary sense a missionary society. It is not an 
organisation to maintain its members in the mission 
field, but a feeder of missionary societies all over 
the world. It stimulates interest and enthusiasm ; 
brings together those already united in a common 
purpose, and influences others to give themselves to 
the same great service. It is, in short, a source 
and centre of spiritual motive power. 


Tue recent conference organised by Professor 
Sanday at Oxford between Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, representing the leading schocls 
of theological thought, will clear away much 
misunderstanding, if it does nothing else. It may 
not change the convictions of those who took part 
in it: genuine conviction is not easily shaken. 
Every man who was there may still cling to his own 
ideas of the nature and purpose of the Priesthood, 
But those who have met face to face in discussion, 
with the one ovject of eliciting truth, will at least 
understand the position of their opponents; and 
the experience may also help them to distinguish 
more clearly between things that are essential and 
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things that are not. So much of our theological 
bitterness is really due, not to ill will but to igno- 
rance, that anything that makes the leaders of 
religious thought known to one another, and that 
helps to define the extent of their common agree- 
ment, promotes peace *by increasing knowledge. 
When we cannot be of one mind, it isa gain to 
discover why and where we differ. 


Very few of the accounts of Mr. D. L. Moody, the 
great American evangelist, have done him anything 
like justice; but it is clear that most of those who 
have written about him, weighed him, and found 
him wanting, never heard him; or, if they heard 
him, were too remote in sympathy to appreciate 
his power. They say that he was no scholar: he 
was not. They say that he was no orator : ifin true 
oratory finish stands first and force stands second, 
they may be right. But if the end of all oratory is 
to move men, to work upon them, to induce them 
to change their ways of life, their aims and aspira- 
tions, then Mr. Moody was one of the greatest 
orators of our times; for his words affected people 
of many classes and of many types of character, 
and affected them not for an hour, but for a life- 
time. Of course it was easy enough to note the 
oddities of his pronunciation—" Palesteen’’ and 
so forth—and to miss the power and the pathos of 
his appeal; but the mass of those who listened to 
him, whatever their degree of refinement and 
culture, heard him with unflagging interest, and 
came away with a new sense of the reality of the 
Gospel narrative. And though he himself was no 
scholar, Christian scholars never had a more loyal 
friend. He was never intimidated by the clamour 
of traditional orthodoxy. He stood by Henry 
Drummond and by George Adam Smith when most 
of those with whom he was associated in religious 
work would have nothing to do with them, and 
would have been glad to silence them. He was 
one of those elect souls who can welcome not only 
more light, but new light ; and that is sometimes 
the hardest trial that faith can endure. 


It is pleasant to find men of all parties united in 
doing honour to the late Duke of Westminster. He 
was indeed as remarkable for his wisdom as for his 
wealth, for his generosity as for his greatness, He 
did not give that which cost him nothing. He 
devoted himself—his time, his thought, his strength, 
as well as his money—to works of beneficence in 
many forms; and he was not content to give with- 
out guiding. He managed his property as a public 
trust, often carrying out enormous improvements 
at a great cost which might have been charged 
upon the rates, and contributing freely to every 
effort of social and moral reform. His case might 
justify primogeniture if the spirit of self-sacrifice 
could be entailed with the estate. As for his con- 
nection with the turf, all that can be said is that if 
he did not reform the race-course, the race-course 
did not harm him, 








